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How It All Began: 


THE EISENHOWER PRE-CONVENTION 
CAMPAIGN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
1952* 


ROBERT B. DISHMAN 


EW Hampshire has twice played a decisive réle in the po- 
litical fortunes of Dwight D. Eisenhower. In 1948 it was 
an abortive and amateur effort to run the General in the New 
Hampshire presidential primary that led him to write his now 
famous letter to Leonard V. Finder, then publisher of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Evening Leader, saying that he would not 
accept nomination to the presidency or ay other “high politi- 
cal office.’’? And again in 1952 it was the political situation in 
New Hampshire that precipitated his decision to seek the pres- 
idency, or at least to permit others to seek it for him. And it 
was his resounding victory in the New Hampshire primary 
that gave his candidacy the impetus it needed to win the Re- 
publican nomination and later the presidency itself. 
Certainly there was nothing in the Eisenhower background 
to explain any particular affinity for the Granite State and its 
internal politics. The explanation is to be sought in two facts 


* This article is a revised version of a report which the author made for the 
American Political Science Association with the assistance of his colleagues, 
Professors George H. Deming, John T. Holden, and Allan A. Kuusisto, of the 
Department of Government, University of New Hampshire. 

1 Manchester Evening Leader, January 23, 1948. 


9° 
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about the primary itself. In the first place, New Hampshire is 
one of a handful of states that gives its voters an opportunity to 
express their preference for President not only indirectly in 
their choice of delegates to the party conventions but also di- 
rectly in their choice of the presidential candidates themselves. 
But to General Eisenhower and his supporters the significant 
feature of the New Hampshire primary is the fact that it is 
the first of the presidential primaries to be held every presi- 
dential election year. This fact alone has given the New Hamp- 
shire primary a significance wholly out of proportion to the 
size, population, and political importance of the state.? The 
state’s lawmakers showed their shrewdness in still another way. 
By specifying that the primary shall be held on the second 
Tuesday in March, the traditional day on which town meet- 
ings are held, the state is spared the expense of holding a spe- 
cial election. It is also assured of a much greater turnout at 
the polls, particularly of the more conservative rural and vil- 
lage voters, than would otherwise have been the case. Let no 
one lament the disappearance of Yankee shrewdness. 
However logical New Hampshire may have been as a place 
to launch the campaign, Eisenhower’s candidacy had to be pre- 
cipitated by an event that could not have been foreseen. Curi- 
ously, the deus ex machina was not a Republican but a Demo- 
crat and not a very prominent one at that. In an effort to pre- 
vent either party from “raiding” the candidates of the other, 
the New Hampshire primary election law requires each peti- 
tioner for the candidacy of some presidential hopeful to affirm 
under the penalties for perjury that he is a “member of the 
same political party as the proposed candidate.” * Late in 1951 
the vice-chairman of the Grafton County Democratic com- 
mittee, Roderick L. MacKay, seized upon this provision of the 
2 In size, New Hampshire, with a land area of 9,024 square miles, ranks for- 
ty-third among the states; in population (529,880 in 1950), it is slightly smaller 
than the city of New Orleans. Its political importance is probably best indi- 
cated by its relatively weak voice in the selection of the President: in 1950 the 
state was entitled to only fourteen votes in the Republican national convention 


and eight in the Democratic convention out of a total in each case of over 1,200, 
and to only four votes in the presidential electoral college out of a total of 531. 


3 Ch. 38-A, §3, N. H. Primary and Election Laws, 1952. 
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law to “smoke out” the party affiliation and political inten- 
tions of General Eisenhower. His plan was simplicity itself: he 
announced that he was about to circulate a petition among his 
fellow Democrats requesting that the General’s name be en- 
tered in the “beauty contest” part of the presidential primary. 
Given the General’s popularity even among Democrats, it was 
a foregone conclusion that the necessary fifty signatures from 
each of the state’s two congressional districts would be ob- 
tained. MacKay’s strategy, which the state Democratic leaders 
did not endorse, seemed calculated to embarrass the General 
should he reveal himself prematurely as a Republican or, if he 
did not, to establish him as a popular Democratic candidate.‘ 

Up to this time General Eisenhower had taken pains not to 
associate himself too closely with the leaders of either major 
party, although his views with respect to domestic policies 
were known to be conservative. In any event, the MacKay 
strategy threw the General's Republican backers in the state 
into an uproar, and Governor Sherman Adams redoubled his 
efforts to have Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, then recognized 
as chief-of-staff of the Eisenhower forces, persuade the General 
to declare himself a Republican and to announce his availabil- 
ity. Lodge succeeded, and at a press conference in Washington 
on January 6, he announced that the General had “‘personally”’ 
assured him that he was a Republican and that he was recep- 
tive to the Republican nomination if he did not have to cam- 
paign actively for it. Lodge also announced that the General’s 
name would be entered in the New Hampshire presidential 
primary. All doubts were removed the next day by Eisen- 
hower himself. In a statement released at SHAPE headquar- 
ters in France, Eisenhower said that Senator Lodge had quoted 


his views accurately, but he insisted that he would not accept 
the Republican nomination if it meant that he would have to 
be relieved of his duties as Supreme Commander and take 
active part in the pre-convention campaigns.° 


+ (Claremont) Daily Eagle, January 10, 1952. 
5 The Boston Globe, January 7, 1952. 


6 New York Herald Tribune, January 8, 1952. 
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This was enough for the General’s supporters in New Hamp- 
shire. The first order of business was to canvass the state for 
signatures in order to enter the General in the presidential 
preference contest. It was no problem to get one hundred sig- 
natures, fifty from each of the state’s two congressional dis- 
tricts, but here was an opportunity to enlist the support of a 
much greater number of voters, particularly those of some 
prominence in their communities, well in advance of the pri- 
mary. The result was that by waiting until January 17, six 
days after the filing period began, the Eisenhower strategists 
were able to present a petition containing 498 names from all 
sections of the state.” 

Meanwhile, every effort had been made to obtain a strong 
slate of candidates for delegate. At least two problems were in- 
volved here. First it had to be decided just how the candidates 
for delegate were to indicate their preference for General 
Eisenhower. Under the primary election law as amended in 
1949, candidates for delegate may have themselves identified 
on the ballot as either “pledged” to a particular presidential 
candidate, or merely “favorable” to his nomination. Either 
designation commits the delegate to work for the nomination 
of his candidate, but the pledged delegate is required by law 
and not merely by the dictates of his conscience to support his 
candidate for “‘so long as he shall be a candidate before the. . . 
convention.’ But to run as “pledged,” a candidate for dele- 
gate must first obtain the written consent of his presidential 
candidate.® In this case it was either assumed or learned that 
the General was not ready to commit himself to seeking the 
Republican nomination, regardless of the outcome of the New 
Hampshire primary. There is every reason to suppose that if 
General Eisenhower had been defeated in the primary he 
would have withdrawn from the race. For this reason it was de- 
cided that all candidates supporting Eisenhower would run as 
merely “favorable” to his nomination. Nevertheless it was 
generally understood that if elected, the Eisenhower delegates 

7 Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, January 17, 1952. 

8 Ch. 38, $6, Revised Laws of N. H. 
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would be as unswerving in their support of the General as if 
they had been legally “‘pledged.’’® 

A more difficult problem was to decide just who would run 
as Eisenhower delegates. There were only fourteen delegates 
to be chosen, ten from the state at large and two from each of 
the state’s two congressional districts, plus an equal number 
of alternates. This meant that there would be places on the 
ballot for only twenty-eight of the General’s many admirers. 
Some of the places went to the more prominent of the Gener- 
al’s early sponsors. They included Governor Sherman Adams, 
former Governor Robert O. Blood of Concord, Representative 
Norris Cotton of Lebanon, and three men who had cam- 
paigned for Harold Stassen in the 1948 primary—former Con- 
gressman Foster Stearns, then of Hancock; William G. Salton- 
stall, Headmaster of Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, and 
former national committeeman Robert P. Burroughs of Man- 
chester.*° Within two weeks the Eisenhower slate was over- 
loaded, and it was necessary for Governor Adams and his lieu- 
tenants to trim the slate down to the exact number of delegates 
to be chosen. The slate as finally selected was notable for the 
proportion of public and party officeholders among its num- 
ber: they included the governor of the state and one of its 
two congressmen, a former governor and a former congress- 
man, a former national committeeman, and three members of 
the General Court including the speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Altogether eleven of the fourteen delegates and 
nine of the alternates had held public office at one time or an- 


other, and almost as high a proportion had served the party in 
some capacity or another. 


® Actually the only presidential candidate whose delegates were legally 
pledged to him was Senator Estes Kefauver in the Democratic primary. Except 
in a few instances in which candidates for delegate ran without any commit- 
ment at all, the rest were listed as “favorable” to a presidential aspirant. 

10 Four other Eisenhower boosters in the state might also have been assigned 
a place on the ticket if they had insisted—Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire's 
junior senator; Joseph H. Geisel, a state legislator who was largely responsible 
for the abortive effort in 1948 to draft Eisenhower; Frank J. Sulloway, Republi- 


can national committeeman; and James M. Langley, publisher of the influential 
Concord Daily Monitor. 
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In the face of such formidable organizational efforts on be- 
half of General Eisenhower, the Taft adherents were under- 
standably reluctant to enter their candidate in a fight in which 
he would be at a disadvantage. Nevertheless, there were two 
men who were prepared from the first to risk battle with the 
Eisenhower forces. One was William Loeb, publisher of the 
Manchester Union Leader and its Sunday counterpart, the 
New Hampshire Sunday News, with the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in the state, and the other was Wesley Powell of 
Hampton Falls, who had learned his apprenticeship in politics 
as administrative assistant to New Hampshire’s senior United 
States Senator, Styles Bridges. Both men had a number of inter- 
ests in common, apart from the support which Loeb threw to 
Powell in 1950 in his almost sucessful bid to win the Republi- 
can nomination for senator away from veteran Charles W. To- 
bey. Both men are unabashedly conservative, both are strident- 
ly nationalist in their views, and both have been at odds for sev- 
eral years with the more liberal, internationalist wing of the 
party represented in Washington by Senator Tobey and in 
Concord by Governor Adams. Loeb’s contribution to the Taft 


candidacy was to minimize Eisenhower's support at the grass 
roots, to brand the General as the pawn of internationalist 
‘“‘New Dealers” centered, of all places, in Wall Street, and to 
run a series of straw ballots which purported to prove that first 
General MacArthur and later Senator Taft were overwhelm- 
ingly the choice of the Republican voters in the state." 
Powell’s contribution was no less decisive. On January 11, 


11 The Union Leader conducted four separate polls by asking its readers to 
fill out and return coupon-type ballots printed daily in both the city and state 
editions for approximately one week in August, 1951, and in January, Febru- 
ary, and March, 1952. Those sending in ballots were asked merely to indicate 
their choice for President among the leading presidential candidates who were 
listed alphabetically by party in parallel columns. Except for the request that 
each reader vote only once and for a single candidate, no effort was made to 
insure that these instructions were followed or to see that only qualified voters 
cast ballots. All four polls showed Eisenhower running a poor third or fourth 
behind MacArthur, Taft, and usually Stassen. These extraordinary results, so 
completely at variance with the primary returns, do not prove that the poll 
was unscientific (which it was) or dishonest (which it probably was not) but that 
a public opinion poll has no significance if it is conducted by persons known to 
be militantly partisan. 
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the day when the period for filing of candidacies began, Powell 
met with Taft in Washington and urged the Senator to enter 
the contest. Taft was sufficiently interested to send his eastern 
campaign manager, John D. M. Hamilton, to New Hampshire 
to survey the political scene at first hand. Hamilton, who had 
managed Governor Alfred M. Landon’s disastrous campaign 
in 1936, spent two days in the state (January 14-15) at the 
Eagle Hotel in Concord, the unofficial capitol of the state, and 
later at Dover, conferring privately and in groups with scores 
of Taft adherents, including such prominent figures as Robert 
W. Upton of Concord, a vice-chairman of the Republican state 
committee and a Republican delegate in 1944 and in 1948, 
and his son Frederick, an attorney; Judge George F. Nelson of 
Milford and two other less prominent but even more influ- 
ential “kingmakers” in their own right—Frederick E. “Ted” 
Johnston and Hugo J. Lindahl, both of Manchester.” 
Hamilton’s visit was just the spur the Taft managers need- 
ed. On January 14 four men filed as candidates favorable to 
Taft: Louis C. Wyman, a young Manchester attorney who, 
like Powell, had served as an administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Bridges in Washington; Herbert Brewster, a Manchester 
hotel operator and former member of the New Hampshire 
Planning and Development Commission; Dr. Charles F. Kee- 
ley, former mayor of Claremont; and Sylvio C. Martin, of 
Manchester, who had been an alternate delegate for Dewey in 
1948. Within a few days they were joined by four veteran mem- 
bers of the state House of Representatives: Judge Nelson of 
Milford, Gardner C. Turner of Sullivan, R. Wayne Crosby of 
Hillsborough, and Charles A. Holden of Hanover. Crosby, an 
attorney, and Holden, professor emeritus at Dartmouth, had 
originally filed as favorable to General MacArthur, and Hold- 
en had served as a delegate pledged to Dewey in 1944 and 1948. 
To complete the organization, “Ted” Johnston announced on 
January 18 the formation of a New Hampshire “Bob Taft for 
President Club” with headquarters at the Carpenter Hotel in 
Manchester. The organization was nominally headed by May- 


12 Concord Daily Monitor, January 14, 1952. 
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or Shelby O. Walker of Concord, but actually it was directed 
by Johnston himself as executive secretary.*® Finally on Janu- 
ary 29, a few hours before the deadline for filing in the presi- 
dential preference contest, the Taft committee entered its 
candidate to test his popularity against that of Eisenhower and 
Stassen. The petition filed in his name contained 703 signa- 
tures, about 600 more than were needed and 200 more than 
had signed for Eisenhower.** 

There was one other figure whom both the Taft and Eisen- 
hower groups cofitinued to watch almost as closely as they 
watched each other; this was, of course, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. That there was already considerable 
“grass-roots” support for the General few doubted. (In two 
of the four polls taken by the Manchester Union Leader in 
1951 and 1952 MacArthur had a commanding lead over all 
rivals.) But unlike General Eisenhower and Senator Taft, 
General MacArthur had almost no support among prominent 
political leaders. On the other hand, he did have the unsolici- 
ted and not always helpful support of three out-of-state organi- 
zations dedicated (the word is used advisedly) to his candidacy: 
the National MacArthur-for-President Committee headed 
by Ervin Hohensee with headquarters in Washington, D. C.; 
the “Fighters for MacArthur” group headed until April by 
John Chapple, a Wisconsin editor (the Ashland Daily Press) 
with headquarters in Ashland, Wisconsin; and the ‘“MacAr- 
thur and McCarthy in 1952 Club” headed by one Lawrence 
Daly who called himself “Director General.” From all ac- 
counts, Chapple is an odd figure in a field where oddity is al- 
most endemic. A self-styled “college red’’ (Yale, 1924) who 


13 Manchester Union Leader, January 19, 1952. Johnston’s influence in New 
Hampshire politics is to be explained largely in terms of his tight hold on the 
Republican organization in Manchester, the state’s largest city, which usually 
votes Democratic. In the two most recent primary elections—the ‘Tobey-Powell 
contest in 1950 and the Eisenhower-Taft contest in 1952—he was able to carry 
the same thirteen of the city’s fourteen wards for his candidate. Powell’s defeat 
in 1950 was in large measure due to the fact that Johnston, temporarily at odds 
with Powell, threw his support to Tobey. By 1952, however, Powell and John- 
ston had buried the hatchet. 


14 Boston Herald, January 30, 1952. 
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wrote proletarian poetry for the Daily Worker, Chapple be- 
came disenchanted with Communism during a brief visit to 
the Soviet Union. Since that time he has made it his mission to 
expose “pro-communist influences in American life’: in Wis- 
consin this meant the LaFollette Progressives and the faculty 
and staff of the University of Wisconsin, and in the nation at 
large the successive Democratic administrations since 1932. It 
was, perhaps, only to be expected that Chapple would find the 
same ‘“‘pro-communist” forces working for the candidacy of 
General Eisenhower, who indisputably had been the princi- 
pal instrument of American military policy ‘m the postwar 
period. Chapple quit as a “Fighter for MacArthur” in April 
and organized a new group which he called the “National 
Committee to Expose the Pro-Soviet Forces Behind Eisen- 
hower.”** At some point in the presidential campaign—quite 
possibly after the well-publicized meeting between General 
Eisenhower and Senator Taft at Morningside Heights—Chap- 
ple became convinced that the forces behind the General were 
not “pro-Soviet”’ after all, and he disbanded the N.C.E.P.S.F.- 
B.E. in September only to replace it with a new group called 
“Fighters for MacArthur Now Fighting for Eisenhower.’’? 
From the beginning all three groups, but particularly those 
of Chapple and Hohensee, fought each other almost as fiercely 
as they did the common foe, who began to look suspiciously 
like General Eisenhower. The Chapple group named as its first 
chairman State Representative R. Wayne Crosby of Hillsbor- 
ough but fired him on January 18 when, after filing as a dele- 
gate favorable to MacArthur, he switched to Taft along with 
his colleague, Charles A. Holden of Hanover. Crosby was re- 
placed on January 19 by Arthur Snell, a Lisbon clothing mer- 
chant and a political unknown, and he in turn was dropped 
both as state chairman and as a MacArthur delegate on Janu- 
ary 30, when Chapple announced a merger, which proved to 
be short-lived, of his group and the Hohensee group in the 
15 Fortune, June, 1952, 83. 


16 See the profile of Chapple by Karl Meyer in The Reporter (November 11, 
1952), 37-38. 
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state.’ In the meantime, the Hohensee group, or, to give it its 
proper name, the national MacArthur-for-President organiza- 
tion, had been having its own troubles in finding and hold- 
ing a state organization. For several weeks the Hohensee group 
seemed to have found a capable leader in J. Wesley Colburn, a 
Nashua insurance man and a former state senator, but on Feb- 
ruary 5 he resigned as a result of a letter from General Mac- 
Arthur himself asking Colburn and the other delegates who 
had filed to support his candidacy to withdraw and throw their 
support to some “available” but unspecified national leader 
‘‘of demonstrated capability in the science of civil government 

. .and one whose wisdom is founded upon broad administra- 
tive experience. .. .""'* Three other candidates who had filed 
for MacArthur withdrew at the same time and for the same 
reason, leaving only six out of the eleven original MacArthur 
candidates for delegate still in the field. Colburn was succeed- 
ed by Marshall J. Rice, a Manchester businessman living in 
Hooksett. With this sudden turn of affairs, Hohensee was 
forced to rush to New Hampshire, and by dint of powerful 
persuasion and posting $140 with the Secretary of State to 
cover the cost of filing new candidates, he was able to keep the 
MacArthur boom alive. Both Chapple and Daly, leaders of the 
other MacArthur groups, also put in an appearance to keep 
the movement from collapsing completely.*® 


The fourth serious candidate, or rather the fourth on whose 
behalf serious efforts were made by others, was the onetime 
“boy wonder” of the Republican party but more recently head 
of the University of Pennsylvania—Harold W. Stassen. In 1948 
Stassen got his presidential boom off to a good start by captur- 


17 Concord Daily Monitor, January 19, 1952; Keene (N. H.) Evening Sentinel, 
January 30, 1952. 

18 Manchester Union Leader, January 29, February 6, 1952. Several weeks 
later MacArthur removed all doubt as to which “available” national leader he 
meant by advising Colburn, who finally withdrew at his request, that “under 
the circumstances” he should support Taft. Colburn had stated in a letter of 
February 20 that Taft was his second choice. See New Hampshire Sunday News, 
March 2, 1952. 

19 Manchester Union Leader, February 5, 1952; Concord Daily Monitor, 
March 6, 1952. 
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ing two of the eight Republican delegates to which New 
Hampshire was then entitled. Considering the fact that most 
of the party professionals were united in their support of Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, that was no mean feat. But Stassen 
overextended himself in that campaign. He was defeated by 
Dewey in the Oregon primary, and he made the mistake of 
challenging Senator Taft in Ohio. Since that time, the Stassen 
political star has been on the decline. In 1952 the New Hamp- 
shire primary must have seemed to Stassen both an opportuni- 
ty and a challenge—an opportunity to recoup his lost prestige 
and a challenge he could hardly duck without writing off his 
presidential aspirations. Moreover, the new “‘beauty contest’’ 
feature of the New Hampshire primary gave him a chance to 
demonstrate his popularity without depending on the organi- 
zation required to elect a winning slate of delegates. For in 
New Hampshire Stassen had practically no support among the 
professional politicians, and many of the amateurs who 
sparked his campaign in 1948 had gone over to Eisenhower. 
Faced with this situation, Stassen was compelled to adopt a 
strategy of caution. On January 13 he conferred with his 
friend and state campaign manager in 1948—John W. Guider. 
of Littleton, but delayed making his decision.*® Finally on the 
eve of the closing of the filing period his name was entered in 
the presidential preference part of the primary. At no time, 
apparently, did he seriously consider the possibility of trying 
to win delegates away from Eisenhower and, as it developed, 
Taft and MacArthur.*? 

The line-up was now complete. General Eisenhower and 
Senator Taft were pitted against each other not only in the 
presidential “beauty contest’ but also in the struggle over 
delegates to the Republican national convention. In both 
contests the Taft forces appeared to be at some disadvantage. 
The Eisenhower group was the first to enter the field, and their 
candidate was a military hero whose popularity was almost 
legendary. Moreover, in the contest for delegates most of the 


20 Boston Sunday Herald, January 18, 1952. 


21 New York Herald Tribune, January 29, 1952. 
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Eisenhower candidates were men of state-wide reputation who 
could be expected to poll a considerable vote in their own 
right. Still, the Taft forces had reason to be cautiously opti- 
mistic. After all, their candidate was on hand to campaign ac- 
tively in his own cause, and he could count on the loyal support 
of some of the newspapers and probably most of the local poli- 
ticians who had been so successful in advancing the political 
career of Styles Bridges.” 

In the presidential “beauty contest” Senator Taft labored 
under a different kind of handicap: his name was to be listed 
last on all ballots. This was made necessary by a ruling on Feb- 
ruary 17 by State Attorney General Gordon M. Tiffany that 
only the names of the candidates for delegate would be rotated 
and that the names of the presidential candidates would be 
listed alphabetically on all ballots.2* This meant that on the 
Republican ballot the name of Senator Taft was to be listed 
last not only after those of General Eisenhower and Harold 
Stassen but also after that of one William R. Schneider, a St. 
Louis attorney who seemed to be running just for the exercise. 
(On the Democratic ballot the low man alphabetically was 
President Truman, but he was more fortunate than Taft in 
that there was only one other candidate—Senator Kefauver— 
listed above his name.) Actually, the Attorney General’s ruling 
seemed to violate the spirit if not the letter of the New Hamp- 
shire laws. Chapter 33 of the Revised Laws of New Hampshire 
specifies that whenever in a primary election there are two or 
more candidates for nomination to the same office above the 
town or ward level, the names of the candidates must be rotated 
on the ballot so that each will appear an equal number of times 


22 For conflicting reports as to where Bridges himself stood in the primary, 
see the editorial, “Decide for Yourself Where Bridges Stands,” Concord Daily 
Monitor, February 25, 1952, and front-page dispatches in the Manchester Union 
Leader, February 29, 1952. and March 7, 1952, and the Nashua Telegraph, 
March 6, 1952. Throughout the entire pre-convention campaign Bridges re- 
mained outwardly neutral, but it is significant that almost all of the political 
leaders with whom he has been associated, including the “protégés’” who won 
their political spurs while serving as his administrative aides, were active in the 
Taft camp. 

23 Manchester Union Leader, February 18, 1952. 
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at every position in the list. That this provision was to apply 
both to the election of delegates and to the voters’ choice of 
presidential candidates was made clear by almost identically 
worded sections in Chapters 38 and 38-A (§§10 and 8 respec- 
tively) which state that the ‘appropriate provisions of Chapter 
33 —the basic primary law—were to apply to both parts of the 
presidential primary as well “unless clearly inconsistent.’’ At- 
torney General Tiffany and Secretary of State Enoch D. Fuller 
took the position, on the other hand, that none of the men 
whose names were entered in the presidential “beauty con- 
test’’ could be considered a candidate for nomination or, in 
other words, that only those candidates who were then and 
there to be nominated for party or public office were entitled 
to have their names rotated on the ballot.** Before Taft could 
protest this interpretation of the law, a large number of the 
350,000 primary ballots had been printed and shipped to the 
74 city wards and 223 towns in which they were to be used. 
Largely for this reason, Taft decided not to take legal action 
which he said would “put the state to added expense of thou- 
sands of dollars, by having new ballots printed.’ But to the 
end he continued to protest that the failure to rotate was 
“clearly in violation of the letter and spirit of the New Hamp- 
shire statutes.’’*° 

New Hampshire has seen its share of colorful campaigns, 
but none in recent years, at least, quite like this. First there 
was the inundation of the working press, the more than one 
hundred newspaper and racio reporters from out of state, in- 
cluding six from London and two from Paris. It was as if the 
state had awakened one morning to find that one of its hitherto 
unsung mothers had given birth to quintuplets—all boys. Most 


24 Concord Daily Monitor, February 28, 1952; Manchester Union Leader, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952. 

25 Concord Daily Monitor, March 5, 1952; Nashua Telegraph, March 6, 1952. 
On March 1, Democratic national committeeman Emmett J. Kelley joined in 
the protest, but insisted in a public statement that President Truman and not 
Senator Taft had been the intended victim of Fuller’s decision to list the presi- 
dential candidates alphabetically. “This indicates to me what I have long sus- 
pected,” Kelley said, “namely that Harry S. Truman is the candidate the Re- 
publicans most fear.”” Manchester Union Leader, March 1, 1952. 
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of the reporters attached themselves to one of the political 
caravans touring the state. Others hung about the various 
campaign headquarters—the State House and the Eagle Hotel 
in Concord or the Taft headquarters at the Carpenter Hotel 
in Manchester. Still others prowled about the countryside 
seeking local color and sounding out sentiment at the “‘grass 
roots.”’ 7° 

Then there were the campaigners themselves. General Ei- 
senhower was well represented by an imposing array of po- 
litical and theatrical talent. First came a number of:Congiess- 
men who “‘liked Ike”: Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania speaking 
at Hanover on February 14, Patrick J. Hillings of California 
at Keene on February 15, Christian A. Herter (later Governor) 
of Massachusetts at Dover on February 22 and again in Con- 
cord on March 3, and Walter H. Judd of Minnesota at Con- 
cord on February 25. Next a battery of United States Senators 
opened fire—James H. Duff of Pennsylvania at Keene on Feb- 
ruary 26; Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts at Claremont 
on March 4; and Frank Carlson of Kansas at New London on 
March 7. Later they were reinforced by Paul G. Hoffman, who 
spoke at the University of New Hampshire at Durham, and by 
Governor John Lodge of Connecticut, who spoke at Laconia 
the following day. But none of the Eisenhower campaigners 
aroused greater interest than the professional entertainers 
who were brought in from New York to enliven the last two 
weeks of the campaign.’ As if oratory were not enough, the 
people of New Hampshire were treated to a series of rallies 
held at cities and towns throughout the state: Manchester on 
February 29, North Conway on March 1, Berlin on March 3g, 
Claremont on March 4, Nashua on March 7, and Dover on 
March 10. At each of the rallies Governor Adams and Senator 


26 For an amusing account of the journalistic invasion by a local (Claremont) 
newspaperman, read Melvin S. Wax’s “All Quiet in New Hampshire” in The 
Reporter (April 15, 1952), 40. 

27 The distinction between politics and entertainment became blurred at the 
Berlin rally on March 3 when Governor Adams, a member of the Dartmouth 
glee club in his undergraduate days, sang two anti-Truman parodies, one to 
the tune of Rudyard Kipling’s “Danny Deever.” See the Berlin Reporter, March 
6, 1952. 
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Lodge were usually present to give the main speeches of the 
evening in support of Eisenhower, but it was the professionals 
of the entertainment world who “‘stole the show.” At one place 
it may have been Fred Waring leading a group of his famed 
“Pennsylvanians,” ** or the beauteous “Jinx” Falkenburg dis- 
playing her form in tennis by backhanding autographed ten- 
nis balls into the audience,”* or perhaps her husband, “Tex” 
McCrary, acting as master of ceremonies.*® The Eisenhower 
strategists undoubtedly learned a number of the techniques 
which they put to effective use later in the presidential cam- 
paign. 

For a time the Taft forces waged a radically different type of 
campaign. Their strategy was to talk down their chances of 
making anything more than a respectable showing against the 
Eisenhower “bandwagon,” but quietly and strenuously to 
make every effort to enable their candidate to win the presi- 
dential popuiarity contest and, if possible, to pick up a few 
delegates to the national convention. Thus the Senator could 
have his cake and eat it, too: a defeat could be dismissed on 
the ground that it was only to have been expected, but a vic- 
tory, even if it were confined to the “beauty contest,’’ could be 
played up as dramatic evidence that Taft could win even when 
pitted against a figure as popular as Eisenhower. In this type 
of “‘sleeper” campaign there was no place for Broadway fan- 
fare; obviously the task was much better suited to local talent. 
The brunt of the Taft campaigning was borne for weeks by 
three of the younger, more aggressive Taft candidates for dele- 
gate—Gardner Turner, Louis Wyman, and Wesley Powell. 
Occasionally the three men were used to address scattered Taft 
rallies, but it was soon apparent that they could not compete 
favorably with the “big names” brought in from out of state 
by the Eisenhower forces. Nothing daunted, the Taft strate- 
gists shifted from straight political rallies to a series of debates 

28 (Claremont) Daily Eagle, March 6, 1952. Senator Saltonstall and Governor 
Adams were the principal speakers at the rally in Claremont. 

29 Berlin Reporter, March 6, 1952. 

80 Nashua Telegraph, March 8, 1952. 
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sponsored by local Republican organizations throughout the 
state.** In this way Powell, teaming up with either Turner or 
Wyman, was able to reach larger and probably more receptive 
audiences than would otherwise have been the case. 

So effective were these tactics that Senator Taft was encour- 
aged to try his own hand. In a three-day swing through the 
state he made about thirty speeches in almost as many cities 
and towns: at Concord, Franklin, Tilton, Laconia, Meredith, 
Moultonborough, Chocorua, Conway, and Berlin on March 
6; at Lancaster, Whitefield, Groveton, Littleton, Lebanon, 
Hanover, Claremont, Newport, Keene, Dublin, Peterborough, 
Milford, and Manchester on March 7; and at Nashua, Derry, 
Exeter, Portsmouth, Dover, Durham, and again at Concord 
on March 8. Everywhere he was greeted by crowds that were 
large by New Hampshire standards, and they seemed friendly 
if not enthusiastic. Everywhere his theme was the same: the 
best way to insure a Republican victory in the presidential 
election was to nominate a candidate who would wage a hard- 
hitting campaign precisely as he was doing in New Hampshire. 
Reporters were reminded of President Truman’s “whistle- 
stop” tour of 1948 and Taft’s own campaign for reélection to 
the Senate in 1950. In a flat, middlewestern voice that cracked 
like a whip when it was amplified over a public-address system, 
Taft lambasted the Truman administration for all of its al- 
leged sins—the Korean war, high prices and taxes, conscrip- 
tion, our faint-hearted allies, and corruption and subversion 
in high places.*? Inevitably he compared his own forthright, 
sometimes belligerent stand on these issues with General Ei- 
senhower’s failure to take vigorous issue with the policies of 


81 Such debates were held at Bradford on February 14, Goffstown on Febru- 
ary 23, Laconia on March 3, Pittsfield on March 6, and Peterborough on March 
8. The pro-Eisenhower team usually consisted of two other young attorneys— 
former Speaker of the State House of Representatives Richard F. Upton of Con- 
cord and State Senator Stanley M. Brown of Bradford. It was Upton who, while 
Speaker of the House, sponsored the amendment to the primary law that gave 
New Hampshire its presidential “beauty contest.” 

32 See James Reston’s analysis of the Taft campaign technique in The New 
York Times, March 7, 1952. For a more favorable account, see Richard L. 
Strout’s column in The Christian Science Monitor, February 14, 1952. 
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the Democratic administrations which he had served. This at- 
tack on the General at the point at which he was most vulner- 
able led to a vigorous counterattack by Governor Adams and 
Senator Lodge on Taft’s own isolationist voting record in the 
Senate.** By election day, feeling was running high on both 
sides. 

Meanwhile, Harold Stassen—his hopes buoyed up by his 
impressive showing in the 1948 primary—moved around the 
state as something of a forgotten figure. On the relatively few 
occasions on which he was able to find a sponsoring organiza- 
tion, he spoke to large and seemingly appreciative audiences. 
This was true of his reception at the debate-forum sponsored 
by the Merrimack County Republican committee at Concord 
on March 3,°* the luncheon meetings held in Dover and Ber- 
lin on March g and 5 by the local service clubs,** and the ral- 
lies sponsored at Durham and at Hanover on March 6 and 7 
by the Young Republican Clubs of the University of New 
Hampshire and Dartmouth College.** Elsewhere he was forced 
to round up his own audiences by dropping in at the local 
inn, schoolhouse, fire station, or general store or by speaking 
to curious crowds at busy street corners. But whatever the 
audience, his pitch was largely the same: he was the candidate 
best qualified by experience to prosecute a vigorous anti-Com- 
munist program abroad and to insure an honest, businesslike 
government and a sound, stable economy at home. Moreover, 
he promised, if elected, to do everything within his power to 
keep the New England textile industry from moving south. 

83 The New York Times, March 10, 1952. 


34 (Claremont) Daily Eagle, March 4, 1952. The other major presidential 
candidates were represented by proxy: General Eisenhower by Christian Herter 
of Massachusetts, General MacArthur by John Chapple of the “Fighters for 
MacArthur,” and Senator Taft by Representative William H. Ayres of Ohio. 
This was apparently the only occasion on which the Taft forces brought in an 
out-of-state speaker. William R. Schneider, the St. Louis lawyer entered in the 
presidential “beauty contest” as a “dark horse” candidate, was the only candi- 
date other than Stassen who was present to plead his own cause. 

85 Foster’s (Dover) Daily Democrat, March 3, 1952; Berlin Reporter, March 6, 
1952. 

36 Manchester Union Leader, March 7, 1952; (Claremont) Daily Eagle, March 
8, 1952. 
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Throughout most of the campaign he was respectful, almost 
deferential, towards the opposing candidates, particularly Gen- 
erals Eisenhower and MacArthur. But at the end he began 
needling Senator Taft for his isolationist record and for his 
support of limited federal aid to public schools.*’ This new 
onslaught on Taft was not entirely to the liking of the Eisen- 
hower camp, for it meant that the anti-Taft vote was more like- 
ly than before to be split two ways. The Taft forces had much 
the same reason to fear that General MacArthur’s enthusiasts 
both inside and outside the state would cost the Senator votes 
in the contest for delegates. By election day both camps were 
much more anxious than they were willing to admit. 

The eleventh of March, 1952, would have been memorable 
even if there had been no primary election that day. During 
the night a heavy blanket of wet snow fell over most of the state 
and by dawn it had turned into an almost steady downpour of 
rain making roads and highways hazardous. In the words of 
one rural editor, the weather was “Democratic,” by which he 
meant that it was bad enough to keep all but the most resolute 
rural voters at home. Notwithstanding these conditions, rec- 
ord-breaking numbers of voters pushed their way through the 
slush. Out of some 315,000 registered voters, 136,536 took 
the trouble of casting a ballot, or about double the number in 
the 1948 primary. Of the total votes cast, 96,507 were Republi- 
can, and 36,652 were Democratic, or about in the same ratio 
as in 1948. 

But the real surprise was the decisive margin by which the 
voters supported General Eisenhower in the Republican pri- 
mary and Senator Kefauver in the Democratic primary. Con- 
trary to almost every published prediction,** both Eisenhower 
and Kefauver made a clean sweep in the contest for conven- 
tion delegates. In Eisenhower's case, this meant that every 


37 See, for example, the Boston Herald, March 11, 1952. 


88 The consensus of the “experts” was well expressed in the following head- 
lines: 
“No New Hampshire ‘Sweep’ in Sight for Any Candidate,” Boston Herald, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1952. 
“Survey of State Shows Taft, Ike Vote is Even,” (Claremont) Daily Eagle, Febru- 
ary 29, 1952. 
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member of the New Hampshire Republican delegation was 
at least morally committed to support him as long as he re- 
mained a candidate. Their victories in the presidential prefer- 
ence primary were equally impressive. In the Republican pri- 
mary, Eisenhower received 46,661 votes, followed by Taft 
with 35,838, and Stassen with 6,574. In the Democratic pri- 
mary Kefauver was the choice of 19,800 voters, and President 
Truman the choice of 15,927 voters.*® 

As was widely predicted, Eisenhower ran somewhat better 
in the larger towns and cities*® than in the smaller towns and 
villages. If the same yardstick is used as that employed by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, i.e., 2,500 people, to distinguish 
urban from non-urban districts, only 99 of the state’s 297 elec- 
toral districts can be considered urban. Of these 99 urban 
districts, including 25 of the larger towns and 74 wards in the 
state’s even dozen cities, Eisenhower carried 71 districts or 70.6 
per cent while Taft carried 28 districts or 29.4 per cent. In the 
non-urban districts under 2,500 poulation, on the other hand, 
Eisenhower carried 118 or only 59.6 per cent and Taft car- 
ried 70 or 40.4 per cent. If the 13 Manchester wards (out of a 
total of 14) which the Johnston organization delivered for 
Taft (and for Tobey in 1950) had also gone for Eisenhower, 
Taft’s margin of defeat in the urban districts would have been 
overwhelming. 

Nor is it apparent from the election returns that Taft helped 
himself by his whirlwind tour of the state. In stumping the 
state, he spoke in 28 cities or towns comprising 78 electoral 
districts or wards. Of these 78 districts Taft carried only 24, 
thirteen of which were the wards he carried in Manchester. It 
is possible, of course, that by speaking at those towns and cities 
Taft saved himself an even worse defeat than if he had stayed 
away. But this explanation is discounted by the fact that else- 


where Taft made an appreciably better showing. One theory, 


39 All election figures cited here are the official returns published in The 
New York Times, March 18, 1952. 


40 The term “city” is misleading as applied to New Hampshire. The largest 
city in the state, Manchester, had a population of only 82,581 in 1950, and two 
—Franklin and Somersworth—have a population of less than 7,000. 
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advanced even by some of his own adherents, is that Taft 
failed to impress voters looking for’ positive, constructive rea- 
sons why they should support him as a presidential candidate. 
Others voiced the familiar complaint that Taft was stiff and 
humorless. This feeling was best expressed by the editor of the 
Peterborough Transcript, himself a Taft supporter: 


Taft's stiffness, and lack of ability to “unbend” was never more 
evident than here. Though advised of the strong pro-Eisenhower 
conditions existing in Peterborough, he still came up with a stand- 
ardized five-minute talk, a quick rush for his car and on to Milford. 
If he’d taken the eight to ten minutes he spent in town to speak 
briefly, shake some hands, let the voters get the “feel” of him, and 
sign autographs for the eager youngsters (and oldsters) whom he 
brushed by with a “send-them-into-my-office” remark, he might 
have won some friends and influenced some people. . . .*4 


All in all, the election returns probably demonstrated thai 
the Eisenhower managers were correct in their original ap- 
praisal of their candidate’s popularity. At the same time the 
other available candidates—Taft and Stassen—were vindicated 

-in the caution and reluctance with which they entered the 
race. Eisenhower was unquestionably helped by the prestige 
of the leading candidates for delegate. So to this extent the 
contest for delegates was not a perfectly fair test of Taft's 
strength. But, by the same token, the presidential preference 
vote was not an absolutely fair test of Eiseniiower’s popularity, 
since he did not campaign personally, and it was even less a 
test of MacArthur’s real support because he had asked his sup- 
porters to vote for Taft. Nevertheless, he received 3,227 write- 
in votes or about half of the number received by Stassen who 
campaigned personally and whose name was listed on the 
ballot. 

One hypothesis which an analysis of the election returns 
fails to support is that the voters were influenced in the 1952 
presidential primary by the bitter Tobey-Powell fight in the 
1950 Republican primary. Tobey and most of the state party 
leaders who supported him in 1950 were outspoken in their 


41 Peterborough Transcript, March 13, 1952. 
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support of Eisenhower, and Powell and most of the other lead- 
ers associated with him and with Senator Bridges were just as 
active in their support of Taft.‘? It was entirely plausible, 
therefore, to assume that most of the districts which supported 
Tobey in 1950 would support Eisenhower in 1952, and that 
most of the districts supporting Powell in 1950 would support 
Taft two years later. Actually, neither assumption seems to 
have been borne out. It is true that Eisenhower did carry 64.6 
per cent or 82 of the 130 districts carried by Tobey in 1950, 
but he did equally well in the Powell districts—carrying pre- 
cisely the same proportion (64.6 per cent or 104) of the 163 
districts which supported Powell in 1950. At least one point 
seems clear. Eisenhower was strong in all sections in the state, 
even in those districts which might normally have supported 
the Powell-Bridges wing of the party. This is another way of 
saying that in the 1952 presidential primary the Republican 
voters did not let themselves be diverted by factional animosi- 
ties. Their task was to let the rest of the nation know which 
candidate the Republicans of New Hampshire wanted to see 
as their President. 

The election returns reflect roughly the relative expendi- 


ture of effort and money by the groups supporting the respec- 
tive candidates. The Eisenhower group was first in the field 
and was forced before the campaigning ended to extend itself 
to the limit to stave off the strenuous if somewhat belated ef- 
forts of the Taft group. For this reason it is not surprising that 
the campaign expenditures of the Eisenhower group ran ap- 
preciably higher than those of the other candidates. If the 


42 In the 1952 presidential primary, Powell was defeated along with all of 
the other Taft candidates, but he had no trouble in leading the Taft slate with 
32,562 votes. Even in defeat Powel seems to have been feared by the Eisen- 
hower high command, for at their request he went to New York to talk over the 
possibility of taking the stump on behalf of the man he had been belittling only 
a few months previously. For some reason negotiations broke down, however, 
and Powell left the city without having seen General Eisenhower, but he did 
talk with Herbert Brownell, probably the leading Eisenhower strategist. Ac- 
cording to Brownell, “Wesley Powell’s conferences in New York were at our re- 
quest. There was no offer on his part to make speeches for General Eisenhower. 
He was invited by us to meet with the general, but a convenient date could not 
be arranged.” See Manchester Union Leader, July 4, 1952. 
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amount spent for newspaper advertising in the state between 
January 1 and March 11, 1952, is indicative of expenditures 
made for all campaign purposes, the Eisenhower camp spent 
about half again as much as the Taft forces or as much as the 
Taft and the MacArthur forces combined. This is borne out 
by an analysis of the political advertisements in the newspa- 
pers of the state between January 1 and March 11. In this pe- 
riod, 2,156 column inches of advertisements were placed in 
support of Eisenhower; 1,422 column inches in support of 
Taft;.738 in support of MacArthur; and only 26 in support of 
Stassen. Perhaps the one outstanding fact about these figures 
is the large amount spent in support of the most reluctant of 
the candidates—General MacArthur—if, indeed, he could be 
considered a candidate at all. 

Qualitatively, too, the Eisenhower advertisements appear to 
have been the most effective. Most of them played up the 
theme that Eisenhower (and by implication, only Eisenhower) 
could and would win, that only he could unify the party, and, 
shrewdly, that he was supported by “six out of New Hamp- 
shire’s nine living Republican governors and ex-governors.”’ ** 
The Taft advertisements were, of course, critical of the “‘Eisen- 
hower legend” and tried to associate the General with those 
policies of the Truman administration which were known to 
be unpopular in New Hampshire. One effective advertise- 
ment placed at least once in nearly every newspaper gave a 
brief biographical sketch of each of the Taft candidates for 
delegate. The MacArthur advertisements were notable both 
for their large size and uniformity as well as their boiler-plate 
appearance which indicated their out-of-state origin. 

The intensity with which the campaign was waged in the 
closing weeks led to charges and counter-charges of “dirty” 
tactics, ‘‘slush funds,”’ and the like. The Manchester Union 
Leader, the most militantly pro-Taft newspaper in the state, 
charged after the primary, citing unnamed “impartial ob- 

43 The three former governors who did not come out for Eisenhower were 


Charles M. Dale, who favored Taft, and Styles Bridges and Francis P. Murphy, 
who were undeclared. 
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servers” in New York City, that the “big Wall Street interna- 
tional banking houses” and other out-of-state sources had 
spent at least $250,000 in New Hampshire supporting Eisen- 
hower in radio, television, newspaper, billboard and sound- 
truck advertising.** Still later, Senator Taft himself charged 
that Governor Adams—along with three other eastern gover- 
nors—had used his ‘‘considerable”’ control over patronage to 
induce state employees to support General Eisenhower.* It is 
true that the Governor of New Hampshire has more control 
than most chief executives over state employees, but as in the 
case of so-called presidential patronage, most of his nomina- 
tions to public office must be confirmed by another body—the 
Governor’s Council. The result is that at least some of the gov- 
ernor’s patronage is really vested in the councillors. In any 
event, Senator Taft made no effort to substantiate his charges. 

Still uglier charges were levelled at the Taft forces for fail- 
ing to disown promptly the scurrilously anti-Eisenhower pam- 
phlets that flooded the state from outside sources. The worst 
of these was an anti-Semitic tract entitled “Special Eisenhower 
Edition,” which was mailed from an address in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. In it General Eisenhower was linked to “the revolu- 
tionary under-cover machine known to the FBI and to the po- 
litically wise, as the Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B'rith.” 
“Quite a machine, the ADL,” the anonymous author went on 
to say. ‘‘It is truly ‘the secret government of the United States’ 
(as the Chicago Tribune labelled its three leading brains, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, Senator Herbert Lehman and Henry Mor- 
genthau).” The “Zionists’—a term that was used indiscrimi- 
nately to apply to Jews generally—had already succeeded in 
imposing Communism on the Russians, and ‘“‘everywhere”’ it 
was charged they “still manage the Communist apparatus.” 


44 Manchester Union Leader, June 18, 1952. No report is required in New 
Hampshire of expenditures in the presidential primary. But according to one 
presumably reliable estimate the Eisenhower forces spent only $65,000 and the 
Taft forces almost as much—$50,o00. But under either estimate it is clear that 
the 1952 presidential primary was the most expensive political campaign ever 
waged in the state. See The New York Times, December 1, 1952. 


45 Manchester Union Leader, June 24, 1952. 
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Then citing Eisenhower's friendship with Leonard Finder, 
his original sponsor in the state, and with other prominent 
Jews, and noting a humorous notation in the West Point year- 
book, the author raised the ‘“‘loaded” question, “Is Eisenhower 
Jewish?” In this context the question was the same as asking, 
“Is Eisenhower a conspirator and a Communist?” To this 
question the author could only answer, “Who knows?’’*® 

But none of these untoward incidents could alter the fact 
that an important campaign had been waged in New Hamp- 
shire and waged for the most part on a level that did credit to 
the campaigners and to the good sense of the people of New 
Hampshire. In the primaries of both parties the issues were 
debated forcefully but usually fairly. In the Democratic pri- 
mary the voters had no real opportunity to express themselves 
on the candidacy of Governor Adlai Stevenson, who was re- 
luctant to allow himself to be drafted. Nevertheless, the New 
Hampshire presidential primaries proved to be a remarkably 
accurate gauge of the sentiment of the American people. The 
Republican primary showed that even in his absence, General 
Eisenhower was unquestionably the strongest available Re- 
publican candidate, so strong, in fact, that only a unified and 
revitalized Democratic party could reasonably hope to beat 
him. But the New Hampshire returns, anticipating those in 
many other states, showed almost as:conclusively that the Dem- 
ocratic party was neither unified nor revitalized. So in a sense, 
however little it may have been realized at the time, all of the 
presidential returns were in on March 11 and not just those 
for the state of New Hampshire. The wonder is, as Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out, that matters which ought to have 
been clear in March should have become so obscured by No- 
vember.*? 

46 See the editorial, “Campaign Swill,” in the Concord Daily Monitor, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952, for more extended excerpts from the pamphlet. Other tracts, 
hardly less scurrilous, originated in the office of the vice-chairman of a right- 


wing pressure group calling itself the Constitutional Educational League with 
headquarters in New York. The New York Times, May 31, 1952. 


47 New York Herald Tribune, November 6, 1952. 





EMERSONIAN GENIUS AND 
THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY* 


PERRY MILLER 


ALPH Waldo Emerson was a poor boy, but in his com- 
munity his kind of poverty mattered little. Few of his 
classmates at Harvard had more money than he did, and they 
made no such splurge as would cause him to feel inferior or 
outcast. His name was as good as, if not better than, anybody 
else's. At reunions of the class of 1821, Emerson and his fel- 
lows, without embarrassment, quietly took up a collection for 
their one insolvent member. In the logic of the situation, Em- 
erson should have received the stamp and have embraced the 
opinions of this group—self-consciously aristocratic, not be- 
cause of their wealth but because of their names and heritage, 
at that moment moving easily from the Federalist to the Whig 
party. In 1821 there could hardly be found a group of young 
Americans more numb to the notion that there were any stir- 
ring implications in the word “democracy.” 

Actually, Emerson did take their stamp and did imbibe 
their opinion. We know, or ought to know, that to the end of 
his days he remained the child of Boston; he might well have 
lived out his time like Dr. Holmes (whom he admired), secure 
in his provincial superiority, voting Whig and Republican, as- 
sociating the idea of the Democratic party with vulgarity, with 
General Jackson and tobacco-chewing. In great part he did ex- 
actly that; for this reason he poses difficult problems for those 
who would see in him America’s classic sage. 

For reasons which only a sociological investigation might 
uncover, youths at Harvard College after the War of 1812 be- 
gan to exhibit a weariness with life such as they fancied might 
become a Rochefoucauld, which, assuredly, was nothing like 
what the college in its Puritan days had expected of sons of the 
prophets. Perhaps this was their way of declaring their inde- 

* Materials from the unpublished lectures are used with the permission of 
the R. W. Emerson Memorial Association. 
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pendence of Puritan tradition. At any rate it is exactly here 
that the pose of indifference commenced to be a Harvard tra- 
dition and to take its toll. But in the first days it was difficult 
to maintain; only a few resolute spirits really carried it off, 
and Emerson, of course, lost much of his Prufrock-ism in the 
enthusiasm of Transcendentalism. Yet not all of it—he never 
got rid of the fascination he early felt for this first, faint glim- 
mer of an American sophistication; unless we remember it, we 
shall not understand his essays on “Culture,” ‘Manners,’ 
“Aristocracy,” or the bitterness of those who, like Parker and 
Ripley, had to look upon him as their leader even while hat- 
ing just these aspects of him. 

At the age of eighteen, in July, 1822, Emerson was bored 
with the prospect of another Independence Day. (At this time 
he also found Wordsworth crude, and what he heard of Ger- 
man philosophy absurd.) We Americans, he wrote his friend 
Hill, have marched since the Revolution “‘to strength, to hon- 
our, & at last to ennui.” There is something immensely comic 
—and sad—in this spectacle of a young American of intelli- 
gence and good family, in 1822, already overcome with lassi- 
tude. Suppose the event should prove—the disdainful youth 
continued—that the American experiment has rashly assumed 
that men can govern themselves, that it demonstrates instead 
“that too much knowledge, & too much liberty makes them 
mad?” He was already determined to flee from the oratory of 
the Fourth of July to the serenity of cherry trees: “I shall ex- 
pend my patriotism in banqueting upon Mother Nature.” 

However, events and ideas in Europe were already indicat- 
ing that nature was a dangerous refuge for a nice young Bos- 
tonian. In America they were soon to demonstrate just how 
dangerous: the crisis in Emerson’s intellectual life, which he 
endured for the next several years, coincided with those in 
which the natural politician—General Andrew Jackson—rose 
by nature’s means, certainly not those of culture, to the Demo- 
cratic Presidency. 

With part of his brain—a good part—Emerson reacted to the 
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triumph of Jackson as did any Bostonian or Harvard man. He 
informed his new friend, Carlyle, on May 14, 1834, that gov- 
ernment in America was becoming a “job”—he could think of 
no more contemptuous word—because ‘‘a most unfit person in 
the Presidency has been doing the worst things; and the worse 
he grew, the more popular.” Nothing would be easier than to 
collect from the Journals enough passages about the Demo- 
cratic party to form a manual of Boston snobbery. In 1868, for 
instance, meditating upon the already stale Transcendental 
thesis that beauty consists largely in expression, he thus anno- 
tated it: “I noticed, the other day, that when a man whom I had 
always remarked as a handsome person was venting Demo- 
cratic politics, his whole expression changed, and became 
mean and paltry.” 

This was the Emerson who, in his last years, escaped as often 
as he could from Concord to the Saturday Club. I believe that 
students of Emerson get nowhere unless they realize how often 
Emerson wished that the cup of Transcendentalism had not 
been pressed to his lips. Had he been spared that, he might 
comfortably have regarded the Democratic party as a rabble 
of Irish and other unwashed immigrants, and could have re- 
fused, as for long he did refuse, to find any special virtue in 
democracy as a slogan. 

But he could not thus protect himself; other ideas forced 
themselves upon him, and he was doomed to respond. He 
lacked the imperviousness that armored State Street and Bea- 
con Street; intellectually he was too thin-skinned. To the 
friends about him, and I dare say also to himself, the reason 
was obvious: he was a genius. This was his burden, his fate, 
and the measure of his disseverance from the ethos of his clan. 

He emerged into literature as the castigator of the genteel, 
the proper, the self-satisfied; he aligned himself with forces as 
disruptive of the Whig world as Jacksonianism was of the 
world of John Quincy Adams. He called for a stinging oath in 
the mouth of the teamster instead of the mincing rhetoric of 
Harvard and Yale graduates, who stumbled and halted and be- 
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gan every sentence over again. He called the scholar decent, 
indolent, complacent. When he cried that the spirit of the 
American freeman was timid, imitative, tame, he did not aim 
at Democrats but at the fastidious spirits who made up Boston 
society. He meant the corpse-cold Unitarianism of Harvard 
College and Brattle Street. Or at least he said that is what he 
meant (whether he really did or not may be argued), where- 
fore he seemed to uphold standards as uncouth as those of that 
Democrat in the White House. 

The first of these, notoriously, was the standard of self-re- 
liance, but behind it and sustaining it was the even more dis- 
turbing one of genius. Emerson had to have a flail for beating 
those who stammered and stuttered, and he found it in the 
conception of genius; he pounced upon it, and spent the rest 
of his life vainly struggling with its political consequences. 

It isa commonplace of literary history that the cult of genius 
came to a special flowering in the early nineteenth century. 
(We cannot possibly employ the word today with a like solem- 
nity; half the time we use it as an insult.) Wherever it pros- 
pered—whether with the Schlegels and Tieck in Germany, 
with Hugo and George Sand in France, with Byron and Cole- 
ridge in England—it meant revolt against convention, espe- 
cially the kind of social convention that made up Harvard and 
Boston. “If there is any period one would desire to be born in,” 
Emerson asked the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa, “‘is it not the age 
of Revolution?” This was precisely the sort of period many of 
his listeners did not want to be born in, for revolution meant 
Old Hickory. But to some Emerson opened alluring prospects 
which, he appeared to say and they wanted to hope, would 
have nothing to do with politics; leaving the political revolu- 
tion aside, they responded to his exhortation and became, over- 
night if necessary, geniuses. The works of Emerson served them 
as a handbook; with him in one hand they learned to practice 
with the other the requisite gestures, much as a bride holds the 
cookbook while stirring the broth. But his own Journals show 
him as never quite so certain as he appeared from the outside, 
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never entirely sure as to just what constituted genius or just 
how politically healthy it actually was. 

Genius, he would write, consists in a trueness of sight, in 
such a use of words “‘as shows that the man was eye-witness, 
and not a reporter of what was told.”’ (The early lectures are 
full of this idea.) Still, he had to admit at the beginning—and 
even more as he thought about it—that genius has methods of 
its own which to others may seem shocking or incoherent or 
pernicious. “Genius is a character of illimitable freedom.” It 
can make greatness out of trivial material: well, Jacksonian 
America was trivial enough; would genius make it great? Gen- 
ius unsettles routine: ‘Make a new rule, my dear, can you not? 
and tomorrow Genius shall stamp on it with starry sandal.” 
Year after year, Fmerson would tell himself—coming as near to 
stridency as he was capable—““To Genius everything is per- 
mitted, and not only that, but it enters into all other men’s 
labors.’ Or again, he would reassure himself: “I pardon ev- 
erything to it; everything is trifling before it; I will wait for 
it for years, and sit in contempt before the doors of that in- 
exhaustible blessing.’” He was always on the lookout for gen- 
ius; wherefore he sweetly greeted Whitman at the dawn of a 
great career, and was dismayed when this genius—who assumed 
that to him everything was permitted, including the attempt 
to make greatness out of a trivial democracy—used Emerson’s 
endorsement in letters of gold on the back cover of the second 
edition of Leaves of Grass. 

There the problem lay: it was pleasant to appeal to nature 
against formality, to identify religion with the blowing clover, 
the meteor, and the falling rain—to challenge the spectral con- 
vention in the name of the genius who lives spontaneously 
from nature, who has been commended, cheated, and cha- 
grined. But who was this genius—if he wasn’t Andrew Jack- 
son, was he then Walt Whitman? Was he, whichever he was, 
to be permitted everything? An inability to spell or parse 
might, as in the case of genius Jones Very, be amusing; 
but suppose genius should find permissible or actually con- 
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genial sexual aberration or political domination? If before it 
all convention is trifling, must genius flaunt both monogamy 
and the social hierarchy? Suppose the youth did learn to af- 
firm that a popgun is a popgun, in defiance of the ancient and 
honorable of the earth—and then chose as his guide to genius 
not the reserved sage of Concord but the indisputably great- 
est literary genius of the age, Goethe, or the outstanding gen- 
ius in politics, Napoleon? 

There were other dangerous geniuses, of course—above all, 
Lord Byron. He, said Andrews Norton (who clearly thought 
Emerson no better), was a corrupter of youth, a violator of “the 
unalterable principles of taste, founded in the nature of man, 
and the eternal truths of morality and religion.” But Emerson 
and the New England geniuses were not too perturbed by By- 
ron; he did indeed exhibit that love of the vast which they 
thought the primary discovery of their times, but, as Emerson 
said, in him “‘it is blind, it sees not its true end—an infinite 
good, alive and beautiful, a life nourished on absolute beati- 
tudes, descending into nature to behold itself reflected there.” 
The moral imperfections of geniuses—including the obsceni- 
ties of Shakespeare—could likewise be exculpated. But the 
early nineteenth century, more acutely conscious of its pecul- 
iar identity than any age yet recorded in history, could not 
permit itself to tame the two greatest geniuses it had produced, 
the two who above all others, in the power of nature and of 
instinct, shattered the ‘‘over-civilized” palace of artifice. An 
ethic of self-reliance could not pretend that such reliers upon 
self as Goethe and Napoleon were blind. They were the twin 
“representatives of the impatience and reaction of nature 
against the morgue of conventions,—two stern realists, who, 
with the scholars, have severally set the axe at the root of the 
tree of cant and seeming, for this time, and for all time.” But 
the point Emerson had to make, obstinately, was that if Na- 
poleon incarnated “the popular external life and aims of the 
nineteenth century,” then by the same token Goethe was its 
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other half, ‘“‘a man quite domesticated in the century,”—in 
fact, “the soul of his century.” 

The story of Emerson’s lifelong struggle with Goethe has 
been often recounted. He could not give over the contest, for 
if Goethe had to be pronounced wicked, Emerson would be- 
come what Norton called him, an infidel. “All conventions, 
all tradition he rejected,” says Emerson, in order to add that 
thus Goethe uttered “the best things about Nature that ever 
were said.” The ancient and honorable of the earth—well, of 
Boston’s earth—sneered that the man was immoral, but the 
New England geniuses dug in their heels and insisted with 
Margaret Fuller that Goethe was “the highest form of Na- 
ture, and conscious of the meaning she has been striving suc- 
cessively to unfold through those below him.” Those below 
were demonstrably (like Andrews Norton) non-geniuses. 

Life for geniuses would have been simpler could Goethe 
have been separated from Napoleon. But the two giants met 
at Erfurt—and recognized each other. (Emerson punctiliously 
copied into his Journals what Goethe said about Napoleon: it 
was as though he kept hitting himself with a hammer.) Emer- 
son came back from Europe to start his brave adventure as a 
free-lance lecturer with a series entitled “Tests of Great Men.” 
To judge from the notes, he spent much time explaining that 
Napoleon was beneath contempt: he was “the very bully of 
the common, & knocked down most indubitably his antag- 
onists; he was as heavy as any six of them.” Measure him 
against any of the tests young Emerson proposed, and Napo- 
leon failed on every count. One test was whether a man has a 
good aim: “Well, Napoleon had an Aim & a Bad one.” An- 
other was whether he be in earnest: ““Napoleon was no more 
a believer than a grocer who disposes his shop-window invit- 
ingly.” The lectures held up to American admiration Luther, 
Washington, Lafayette, Michelangelo, Burke, Milton, Fox, 
but the constant moral was this (Emerson came back to it from 
every angle): “Of Napoleon, the strength consisted in his re- 
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nunciation of all conscience. The Devil helps him.”” Emerson 
delivered this statement on January 29, 1835—eleven months 
after he had assured Carlyle that ‘‘a most unfit person” was 
President of the United States, when that person was still in 
office. 

There is no better gauge of Emerson’s progress into sophisti- 
cation than the contrast between this moralistic lecture and 
the chapter published in 1850 in Representative Men—al- 
though that too has its ambiguities. No one would call it a 
paean of praise to Bonaparte, but still, the conscienceless devil 
of 1835 has become one who “respected the power of nature 
and fortune, and ascribed to it his superiority, instead of valu- 
ing himself, like inferior men, on his opinionativeness, and 
waging war with nature.” But if Napoleon was now on the 
side of the meteor, against the timidity of scholars, what of the 
democracy in America? What of our own Napoleons—Jackson 
and Van Buren? Neither Napoleon nor they could be con- 
signed to the Devil, for in that case there would exist in the 
universe of the Over-Soul a foreign, an extraneous, element, 
something uncontrollable; in that case, for children of the 
Devil to live from the Devil would be really demonic, really 
unnatural—as it often did seem to cultured New Englanders 
that Democrats lived. 

There was a great temptation to identify this upsurging of 
democracy with nature. (Brownson was willing to risk it, but 
not for long; except Bancroft, hardly an American before 
Whitman dared—that is, after Jefferson’s nature became “‘ro- 
mantic” nature.) If the stinging clarity of a teamster’s oath 
was worth paragraphs of Harvard prose, was not Jackson a rod 
of nature reproving the timid, the imitative and tame? Emer- 
son sometimes made this identification, or almost made it; but 
he was still the Bostonian, ninth in a line of ministers, and by 
no stretching of his conception of nature could he learn to 
look upon the naturals who composed the Jacksonian rabble 
with anything but loathing. The soliloguy—the endless debate 
with himself—runs throughout the Journals; it turns upon a 
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triangle of counterstatement: democracy raises the problem 
of genius; genius the problem of Napoleon and the American 
politician; they in turn raise the problem of democracy and of 
America. The pattern is not always quite so explicit, but over 
and over again any mention of genius is sure to be followed, 
within an entry or two, by a passage on democracy, the Demo- 
cratic party, Napoleon. The inconclusiveness of the inner 
meditations makes a striking contrast to the seeming serenity 
of the published oracles. The art—or should we call it the art- 
fulnessPp—of Emerson is nowhere more charmingly revealed 
than in the fashion in which he managed to separate in the 
Essays the three themes that in the Journals were constantly 
intertwined. Yet even his great ingenuity could not keep gen- 
ius, Napoleon, and democracy from coming together and 
forming knotty passages in the Essays, and especially in Rep- 
resentative Men. 

Surely he ought, did he respect logic, to have been like 
Whitman a democrat, and therefore a Democrat. Returning 
from Europe in 1834, having seen how monarchy and aristoc- 
racy degrade mankind, he could write: 


The root and seed of democracy is the doctrine, Judge for your- 
self. Reverence thyself. It is the inevitable effect of that doctrine, 
where it has any effect (which is rare), to insulate the partisan, to 
make each man a state. At the same time it replaces the dead with a 
living check in a true, delicate reverence for superior, congenial 
minds. “How is the king greater than I, if he is not more just.” 


But the fact remained that, in the America of Jackson or of 
Polk, democracy in the abstract could not be dissociated from 
the gang of hoodlums who showed nothing more, to Emerson’s 
view, than withering selfishness and impudent vulgarity. The 
boy had fled from the ranting of orators to the cherry trees; 
the man of 1834 sought the same comfort: “In the hush of 
these woods I find no Jackson placards affixed to the trees.” 
Yet, the literature of the new age, the revolt against “‘uphol- 
stery,”’ gave a hollow sound to the names of king and lord be- 
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cause it voiced the forces “which have unfolded every day, 
with a rapidity sometimes terrific, the democratic element.” 
Today “the Universal Man is now as real an existence as the 
Devil was then.” At the mention of the Devil, if not of the 
king, Emerson must recollect himself: “I do not mean that ill 
thing, vain and loud, which writes lying newspapers, spouts 
at caucuses, and sells its lies for gold.”” He meant only “‘that 
spirit of love for the general good whose name this assumes.” 
A man need not be a Transcendentalist to find this ill thing 
disgusting: he need only to have gone to Harvard. Viewed 
from this angle, there was nothing to be preferred in Abraham 
Lincoln over General Jackson. After the assassination, Emer- 
son tried to atone; but in 1863 the President caused him to re- 
flect that people of culture should not expect anything better 
out of the operations of universal suffrage: 


You cannot refine Mr. Lincoln’s taste, extend his horizon, or 
clear his judgment; he will not walk dignifiedly through the tra- 
ditional part of the President of America, but will pop out his 
head at each railroad station and make a little speech, and get in- 
to an argument with Squire A. and Judge B. He will write letters 
to Horace Greeley, and any editor or reporter or saucy party com- 
mittee that writes to him, and cheapen himself. 


In the clutch of such reflections, Emerson was frequently 
on the point of making democratic naturalism signify an 
open, irreconcilable war between genius and democracy. Gen- 
ius, he said in 1847, is anthropomorphist and makes human 
form out of material, but America—“‘eager, solicitous, hungry, 
rabid, busy-bodied”’—is without form, “has no terrible and no 
beautiful condensation.” Had he let himself go in that direc- 
tion, we could summarize him in a sentence: America’s phi- 
losopher condemned America’s democracy as something un- 
natural. 

He came perilously close to this way out: he dallied with 
the solution that was always available for romantic theorists, 
that some great and natural genius, out of contempt for the 
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herd, might master them. A man of strong will “may suddenly 
become the center of the movement, and compel the system to 
gyrate round it.’”’ Cromwell was never out of Emerson’s mind. 
Such an actor would settle the problem, would redeem both 
nature and the ideal, the stability and the security of the com- 
monwealth: 


We believe that there may be a man who is a match for events, 
—one who never found his match—against whom other men being 
dashed are broken,—one of inexhaustible personal resources, who 
can give you odds, and beat you. 


The rest of us could even tell ourselves that we did not abdi- 
cate self-reliance should we follow such a genius: “We feed on 
genius.” 

Still, Emerson had to add, we “have a half-belief.” There 
was always the danger that a resolution of the political ques- 
tion into the personality of the great man would be like trying 
to resolve the poetic problem into the personality of Byron. 
Genius has laws of its own, but in the workings of a common- 
wealth neither whim nor demonism should be permitted. 
“Politics rest on necessary foundations, and cannot be treated 
with levity.” 

Levity! There was indeed the devil. It would be levity to 
give way to looking down one’s nose at Jackson and Lincoln, 
to turn from them to the great man who promised to bring 
mediocrity to heel. For suppose this genius should prove a 
demon of the only plausible devil, of levity? 

Here Emerson was back again with Napoleon. Upon his 
mind, upon the mind of his generation, was indelibly im- 
pressed the spectacle of that meeting in Erfurt. The Goethean 
genius met with and subscribed to the Napoleonic. Hence- 
forth it was impossible to lift the standard of the epicurean, 
civilized Goethe against the leveling thrust of Napoleon, or 
to rally around him against Jackson. Assuredly Napoleon was 
unscrupulous, selfish, perfidious, a prodigious gossip: “‘his 
manners were coarse.’ So was Jackson, so was Lincoln. But 
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Napoleon fought against the enemies of Goethe: timidity, 
complacence, etc., etc. If Goethe had sided with Bonaparte, 
how then ought an American intellectual act toward the Dem- 
ocratic party? After all, as Emerson in “Politics” was obliged 
to say, “Democracy is better for us, because the religious senti- 
ment of the present time accords better with it.” 

He hoped that the rhetorical balance of his famous sentence 
would remove his anxiety, that while the Whigs had the best 
men, the Democrats had the best cause. The scholar, philoso- 
pher, the man of religion, will want to vote with the Demo- 
crats, “but he can rarely accept the persons whom the so-called 
popular party propose to him as representatives of these liber- 
alities.” On the other hand, the conservative party was indeed 
timid, “merely defensive of property.’”” No wonder that men 
came to think meanly of government and to object to paying 
their taxes: “Everywhere they think they get their money’s 
worth, except for these.” 

This was a miserable prospect, an intolerable dilemma, for 
the author of Nature. Yet Emerson was never more the spokes- 
man for nature, and never more the American, than when he 
added, “I do not for these defects despair of our republic.” He 
might have mourned with Henry Adams and every disillu- 
sioned liberal, with every disgruntled businessman, that the 
country was going to the dogs, that there was no hope left 
(there being no longer hope in a compensatory Christian 
heaven) except in the great man, the political genius, the dic- 
tator. There was everything in Emerson’s philosophy to turn 
him like Carlyle into a prophet of reaction and the leader- 
principle. 

But he did not go with Carlyle; and he meant what he said, 
that he did not despair of the republic. Why not? Was it merely 
that he was stupid, or mild-mannered, or temperamentally san- 
guine? Was it dogmatic optimism for the sake of optimism? 
Perhaps it was partly for these reasons, but the play of his 
mind kept hope alive and vigorous by circling round and 
round, by drawing sustenance from, the inexhaustible power 
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of genius. However odd, fantastic, or brutal might be the con- 
duct of genius, it does submit to laws. Levity gets ironed out. 
So in society: ‘““No forms can have any dangerous importance 
whilst we are befriended by the laws of things.” Emerson’s his- 
torical perspective was deeper, richer than that of a Cooper— 
great historical novelist though he was. Cooper had Natty 
Bumppo to give grandeur to the sordid scene of The Pioneers, 
but no philosophy of genius to sustain him once he entered in- 
to conflict with Home as Found. Cooper let himself dream of 
violent catastrophe, a devastating judgment not of Jehovah 
but of nature, as an ultimate solution to the ills of democracy, 
and prophesied it in The Crater. But Emerson could compre- 
hend democracy in a larger frame of reference, as a phase of 
western society, and see its connection, where the rentier could 
not, with the new kind of property. Emerson could point out 
that it was not something a gentleman could afford to despise 
and then expect still to have the refuge of being a gentleman. 
In other words, Emerson understood the portent not alone of 
Goethe but of Napoleon. 

For this reason, Napoleon figures in the carefully planned 
structure of Representative Men as a prologue to Goethe, as 
the next-to-the-last. There is some perversity—one might say 
almost levity—in the other choices (Swedenborg most obvi- 
ously) or in the arrangement, but Emerson was pushing his 
way through the book to the two problems which, his genius 
informed him, constituted one problem: that of genius in 
modern society, where the bad manners of democrats would 
not be sufficient reason for consigning them, on that ground 
alone, to the limbo of levity. 

Representative Men had its origins in a few simple ideas 
which took hoid of Emerson in the 1830's, of which he was the 
prisoner but which, for as long as possible, he held off from 
publishing. The secret record of his life with these ideas is 
the Journals, but there was a public record before his fellow 
countrymen: the lectures, those discourses he gave for audi- 
ences and for money, out of which he mined paragraphs for 
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what became Essays but which, guided by some obscure im- 
pulse, he never translated directly from the platform to the 
page. (From the beginning of his career as a lecturer down to 
his last series at Harvard in 1871, there was always a discourse 
on “Genius”; materials from one or another recasting of this 
draft found their way into “Self-Reliance,” “Art,” “Intellect,”’ 


—but never into a fu!!-dress essay on genius.) With the lecture 
of January, 1837 (entitled ‘‘Society’), Emerson had already 
gone so far beyond 1835 that he could define the genius as one 
who has access to the universal mind and who receives its in- 
flux in wise passivity. He could employ terms he was to use 
throughout many subsequent lectures, but which, at least in 
this same and revealing language, he would never print: 


Genius is never anomalous. The greatest genius is he in whom 
other men own the presence of a larger portion of their common 
nature than is in them. And this I believe is the secret of the joy 
which genius gives us. Whatever men of genius say, becomes forth- 
with the common property of all. Why? Because the man of genius 
apprises us not so much of his wealth as of the commonwealth. Are 
his illustrations happy? So feel we [that] not his mind but the mind 
illustrate[s] its thoughts. A sort of higher patriotism warms us, as 
if one should say, “That’s the way they do things in my country.” 


Thus early the problem took shape in his mind—never to 
leave it—of genius and “my country.” All men share in “the 
mind,” and all men are the democracy; genius must be, in some 
sense, a patriotic triumph. But Napoleon was a threat to the 
conception of a “good” genius; his American aliases, Jackson 
and the Democrats, were a threat to State Street. Writers are 
often obliged to ask themselves exactly who they are, and fear 
to find out that they may be the most evil of their creations. 
Was Emerson, in his heart of hearts, a Napoleon? If not, were 
the Over-Soul and all its spokesmen, all the geniuses, to be 
counted in the Whig column? Obviously Whiggery was no 
home for genius. Maybe one would have to admit that Jackson 
was a genius? Maybe one would have to confess—as the easiest 
way out—that Lincoln was a genius? Lincoln was, nominally, a 
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Republican, but before 1865 Emerson saw him only as the 
creature of universal! suffrage; the assassination and the rapid 
canonization undoubtedly helped, but Emerson was still feel- 
ing his own way and not merely moving with the times when 
in 1871 he told his Harvard audience, “John Brown and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were both men of genius, and have obtained this 
simple grandeur of utterance.” 

Years before he was thus able to reconcile himself to Lin- 
coln, Emerson tried to reconcile himself to the whole panoply 
of genius, and the result was Representative Men. The value 
of the book is not that it invents a way out of the quandary 
which we now confront as terribly as did Emerson. It is not a 
guide for the preserving of personality against mass pressures. 
Too many of his terms are altered; few of us can accept his 
metaphysics, and many of the geniuses we admire do not seem 
so clearly to contribute wealth to any commonwealth. But 
the exhilaration of the book consists in the fact that Emerson 
here got his many-sided perplexity in hand, sacrificed no one 
aspect to any other, and wrote a book not about heroes and 
how to worship them, but about how an intelligent and sensi- 


tive man lives, or must learn to live, in a democratic society 
and era. 


By calling great men not heroes but representatives, Emer- 
son, in the most American of fashions, put them to work; the 
first chapter is slyly entitled “Uses of Great Men.” He divides 
genius as a genus into subordinate species, whereupon for each 
type a specific set of lays can be worked out. Thus the indi- 
vidual genius, even when seemingly lawless, adheres to a pat- 
tern of coherence in relation to the sum total of the parts. If 
it be necessary—as we are compelled to recognize—that all sides 
of life be expressed, then each genius has a function, be he 
good or evil; what each incarnates we recognize as an accentu- 
ated part of ourselves—because all men are one, and any one 
man is all men. 

Likewise, genius is fragmentary, and so deficient on several 
sides. Sometimes the moralizing Emerson appears to line up 
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his great men like naughty children and to tell them wherein 
they all fall lamentably short of what teacher expects of them. 
But you forgive him some (although not all) of this didacti- 
cism not so much because he was a New Englander but be- 
cause behind it lay the intense moments recorded in the Jour- 
nals, such as that in which he had taken the very existence of 
such a person as the Democrat Hawthorne to signify “that in 
democratic America, she [nature] will not be democratized.” 
Therefore in this book Emerson can go far—as far as clear sight 
can see—toward making genius democratic. The genius is 
great not because he surpasses but because he represents his 
constituency. His crimes and foibles are as much a part of the 
record as his triumphs and nobilities; Napoleon belongs to 
genius not as a child of the historical Devil whom Emerson 
foolishly invoked in 1835, and not’ even as a creation of the 
metaphorical devil, levity, but as a serious, real, and terrify- 
ing power in modern western civilization. 

Wherefore something more should be required of the schol- 
ar, the poet, the man of religion, than timid antipathy to a 
blatant democracy. Napoleon was “the agent or attorney of 
the middle class of modern society”—of those in shops, banks, 
and factories who want to get rich. He represents “the Demo- 
crat, or the party of men of business, against the stationary or 
conservative party.” And—Emerson here plunges to the bot- 
tom of his insight—‘‘as long as our civilization is essentially 
one of property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will be mocked 
by delusions’ —against which some Bonaparte is bound to 
raise the cry of revolt, for which men again will die. 

What Emerson most gained, I believe, by this analysis was 
an ability to comprehend, even while never quite reconciling 
himself to, the vices of democracy—whether with a small ‘“‘d” 
or a capital “D.” He did not need to blind himself by patriotic 
fanaticism; by the same token he did not need to despair. He 
could confess his mistake about Lincoln without retracting his 
contempt for Franklin Pierce. He could criticize his country 
without committing treason, without having to demand, as 
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did an irate Cooper, that they become like himself or else go 
to hell. The example and the laws of genius might work, 
would work, even in the ranks of the Democratic party. 

Of course, Emerson trusted the self-operating force of moral 
law more than do most of us today. Napoleon (for him read 
Jackson, Lincoln, the boss, the district leader) did everything 
a man could do to thrive by intellect without conscience. “It 
was the nature of things, the eternal law of the man and the 
world, which balked and ruined him; and the result, in a mil- 
lion experiments, would be the same.” Emerson was fully 
aware of what the lesson cost: “immense armies, burned cities, 
squandered treasures, immolated millions of men, . . . this de- 
moralized Europe.”” He did, we must confess, look upon the 
desolation with what seems to us smugness, we who have seen 
Europe infinitely more burned and demoralized; but these 
things are relative, and he was happy to note that out of the 
destruction arose a universal cry, “assez de Bonaparte.” 

Er:erson was too often chilly. But had he been only that, 
Representative Men would have been for him the end of a 
theme, would have put a period to a chapter in his Journals. 
It was nothing of the sort. No sooner was it published than the 
debate was resumed, and many of the most fascinating combi- 
nations of the triple meditation on genius, Napoleon, and de- 
mocracy occur in later entries. The Civil War was for him as 
for others an excruciating ordeal, the more so as during the 
worst years he believed Lincoln the example of democratic in- 
competence. But in the darkest moments he never quite lost 
his bearings. The sanity (the chilly sanity, if you will) that sus- 
tains the essay on “Politics” and informs Representative Men 
never deserted him—the levelheadedness which is his most 
precious bequest to a posterity that is understandably exasper- 
ated by his unction. In 1862, although not yet respecting the 


President, he was able to keep the personality from obscuring 
the issue: 


A movement in an aristocratic state does not argue a deep cause. 
A dozen good fellows may have had a supper and warmed each 
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other’s blood to some act of spite or arrogance, which they talk up 
and carry out the next month; or one man, Calhoun or Rhett, may 
have grown bilious, and his grumble and fury are making them- 
selves felt at the legislature. But in a Democracy, every movement 
has a deep-seated cause. 


This was written by no flag-waving, tub-thumping patriot 
shouting, “My country right or wrong.” This is no campaign 
orator mouthing the word “democracy” even while desecrat- 
ing it by his deeds. It was written by a great American, a serious 
man who could finally run down the devil of politics and de- 
clare that his name is levity, who understood as well as any in 
what the difficult ordeal consists, that magnificent but agoniz- 
ing experience of what it is to be, or to try to be, an American. 





FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM: 
MAINE WOODS HISTORIAN 


ELIZABETH RING 


I. 


HERE are but two kinds of people in the world, those 

who strive for what they can get out of it and those who 
strive to leave something in it.” It was a simple philosophy, 
but those of her friends who received the neatly embossed 
words on a holiday greeting in December, 1941, five years be- 
fore her death at the age of eighty, knew where Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm stood. A perennial toiler in the field of Maine his- 
tory, hers had been a life purposefully lived. An authority on 
the Maine Indians, their language, customs, and tribal rela- 
tionships, on natural history, on ballads, and on lumbering in 
Maine, for years she had helped scholars over the rough road 
of historical research; she had collaborated with outstanding 
students in all her major fields, and had contributed with them 
as co-author, or produced independently, six studies of book- 
size proportions, and published thirty or more articles in ac- 
credited historical, literary, and scientific magazines.” 


1 Fannie Hardy Eckstorm (1865-1946) was born in Brewer, Maine, June 18, 
1865, the daughter of Manly Hardy.and Emeline Freeman Wheeler Hardy. The 
eldest of six children, she was educated in the public schools of Brewer, at 
Abbott Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, and at Smith College, from which 
institution she was graduated in 1888. In 1893 she married the Reverend Jacob 
A. Eckstorm of Chicago, by whom she had two children, Katharine Hardy Eck- 
storm, who died in 1901 at the age of seven, and Paul Eckstorm, a mining en- 
gineer, whose death occurred a year preceding that of his mother. Following 
pastorates in Portland, Oregon, Eastport, Maine, and Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, in 1899 Mrs. Eckstorm was left a widow, after which she resided on Wil- 
son Street in Brewer. There a comfortable story-and-a-half house was her work- 
shop and for forty-seven years she studied and worked on what she had made 
her life work. She was an honorary member of the Maine Historical Society and 
of the New Brunswick Historical Society. In 1926 she received an Honorary 
Master of Arts degree from the University of Maine. Besides her published 
works, Mrs. Eckstorm left a wealth of manuscript material which was pur- 
chased by the Bangor Public Library. She is survived by Miss Charlotte Hardy, 
a sister, to whom the writer of this article is greatly indebted, and by a second 
Sister, Mrs. Albert Eckstorm, of Chicago. 

2 Among the periodicals in which Mrs. Eckstorm published were: Sprague’s 
Journal of Maine History and The Northern, both issued in Maine, now de- 
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It was in 1941 that an accident limited her physical activity 
and confined her to her home for five years until her death. 
During that time she rounded out her important study of In- 
dian place names in Maine.* She collated, sorted, and classi- 
fied her notes and those of her father made from years of ob- 
servation and study of Maine. And what was more impor- 
tant still, she reduced to book form all that she knew about the 
tribal relationships of the Penobscots and took a gambler’s 
chance that she would live long enough to see it through the 
press.* Stricken with angina pectoris shortly after, she died in 
the harness, just as she would have had it, having for five pro- 
ductive years surmounted obstacles imposed by her infirmi- 
ties.® 

The link that Mrs. Eckstorm forged for students of Maine 
history connected a hundred years of Maine lumber, mari- 
time, and Indian history, and joined the crucial years at the 
turn of the last century when the use of Maine forest products 
changed from the manufacture of Jong lumber and ship’s tim- 
ber to the development of the pulp and paper industry in an 
age of mass production. During her lifetime she saw the small 
lumber operators and land owners—the McNultys, the Mur- 
phys, the Sticklands and Stetsons and the Sewalls of Bangor 
and Old Town—crowded out by the big operators, led by the 
Great Northern Paper Company of Garrett Schenck’s day. She 
saw the vast expanse of the forests in the north—the land 
drained by the East and West Branches of the Penobscot— 
transformed by great dams which turned the water back and 
dried up the streams over which she and her father had canoed 


funct; the Atlantic Monthly, Forest and Stream, NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, His- 
toria, and Old-Time New England. 

8 Indian Place-Names of the Penobscot Valley and the Maine Coast, Univer- 
sity of Maine Studies, 2d series, No. 55 (Orono, 1941). 

4Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, Old John Neptune and Other Maine Indian 
Shamans (Portland, Maine, 1945), 209 pp., 10 pls. 

5 To Joanna Colcord, author of Roll and Go (Indianapolis, 1924) and Sea Lan- 
guage Comes Ashore (New York, 1945), another gallant spirit in drydock, as Mrs. 
Eckstorm expressed it, she wrote that she could not think of rusting out, not at 
her age. “Even if it is the wreck of my old physical body, I am not abandoning 
it until I have to.” Letter, January 7, 1945. 
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in the 1880’s. She witnessed the introduction of new methods 
of woods operation, and what was most grievous to her, she 
heard the swan song of the river-driver. Never would she see 
“any big logs any more driven by water, talking of their woods 
and their travels. A log used to be a thing of romance; now it is 
only a tree cut down, and with a saw.’’® 

Living her girlhood in Brewer, a stone’s throw from the 
greatest lumber mart in the world, often she crossed to Bangor 
and walked through the Devil’s Half Acre, Exchange Street, 
and the water front districts where she saw woodsmen and 
river-drivers, “a motley crowd of gaunt, haggard, sun-baked, 
mosquito-bitten, bearded men,” whose clothes beggared de- 
scription.” Nothing passed in the northland that did not even- 
tually gravitate to Bangor. 

The period of her youth was the heyday of Maine lumber- 
ing and shipping. It was an economy of the seasons, and the 
romance of it was sung by the river-drivers and told by the 
woodsmen who were its creators. In Brewer she knew the up- 
river life in the winter: the deep snow in the woods, the bed- 
ding and chopping of trees, the hauling and yarding of the 


giant timber to the banks of the rivers and lakes. In the spring 
the logs would be rolled into the tumbling waters of the rain- 
loosened snow and ice to begin their journey downstream, 
jamming and bruising as they bounded along, guided by the 
spiked pole or peavy of a driver who walked the logs as easily 
as a city boy walked the streets. She knew the towns upstream 
along the Penobscot where the din and clink of a hundred 


6 Letter to Alfred G. Hempstead, Brewer, Maine, December 6, 1927. Mr. 
Hempstead was then working on his The Penobscot Boom and the Develop- 
ment of the West Branch of the Penobscot River for Log Driving, University 
of Maine Studies, 2d series, No. 18 (Orono, 1931). Mrs. Eckstorm described this 
as the “best piece of work done on the Maine woods.” 

7 Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, The Penobscot Man (Bangor, 1924), 342-343. Orig- 
inally published in 1904, this was reissued with one chapter added in 1924. The 
book is a series of short stories of the “crack watermen” of the Penobscot, several 
of which were published earlier in the Atlantic Monthly. Also in this field in 
1907 Mrs. Eckstorm contributed to the “True American Types” series of the 
American Unitarian Society, David Libbey, Penobscot Woodsman and River 
Driver (Cambridge, 1907), 109 pp. 
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saws marked their final disposition, as the ravaged forest be- 
came laths, beams, posts, and pickets—slit and slit again—as 
Henry Thoreau lamented, when the woods, stern and savage, 
took the shape of so many broad boards brought to market. 
Dams, booms, sluiceways, all were part of the promoters’ dream 
in the nineteenth century. For fifty years just preceding the 
period of Mrs. Eckstorm’s scholarship, Maine led the nation 
in the production of lumber and was never lower than fourth 
place. And even then the states that exceeded her were in the 
west where methods of lumbering had been introduced by 
migrating Maine lumbermen, along with Maine ballads, meth- 
ods of rafting and yarding, and the implements for handling 
logs that were invented along the Penobscot.*® 

The Maine that Mrs. Eckstorm knew and wrote about was 
the wilderness of the north, the vast forest area drained by the 
upper reaches of the Penobscot and its East and West Branch- 
es. It was a land peopled by trappers and lumbermen, “‘woods- 
men, watermen, and hunters,” and could not be more truly 


characterized.® It included as well the Nicatowis region, the 
lands drained by the Machias, St. Croix, and Narraguagus 


Rivers in Washington and Hancock counties. It was half the 
state of Maine, an area as large as that formed by Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

This was the Maine that Fannie Pearson Hardy at the age 
of twenty-six sat down to interpret, and it was the Maine that 
she later farmed for ballads and shanties, for lumbering and 
shipping, and especially for Indian lore and natural history. 
This Maine, in its total life, became as the marrow of her 
body. It was not so much that for future students of Maine 

8 See Mrs. Eckstorm’s chapter on lumbering in Louis Clinton Hatch, Maine, 
A History (New York, 1919), U1, 689-695. More important are the brief notes 
that she tucked in here and there in The Northern, as well as in her Minstrelsy 


of Maine (Boston, 1927), and also her footnotes to the two books on river-drivers 
just mentioned. 


9 Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (New York, 1947). Dr. Toynbee was 
sharply criticized for these words spoken of Maine and its economy today. See 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, “The State of Maine,” in American Mercury (Janu- 
ary, 1948); Kenneth Roberts, “Don’t Say That About Maine,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (November 6, 1948). 
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history she forged a link in a chain of events, as it was that for 
her own particular Maine she compounded an essence of 
Maine woods life that made her its indisputable authority. 

The extent of Mrs. Eckstorm’s knowledge of this region can 
scarcely be appreciated without an understanding of what her 
father contributed to it. Her own roots went far deeper than 
the measure of her own life span. Manly Hardy, fur buyer and 
naturalist, had made his own study of Maine wildlife before 
Fannie Hardy was graduated from Smith College in 1888. A 
regular contributor to Forest and Stream, he had observed 
the habits of animals and trapped in the same regions that his 
daughter later came to know so well. He knew the river-driv- 
ers of the Penobscot, the explorers who cruised it, and the 
small operators and owners of the land. Many times had he 
lugged the carries and canoed over the rivers and streams later 
traversed by him in the company of his daughter. He was bet- 
ter than a guidebook to tell you in advance what you were 
coming to, she wrote of him many years later, for he never for- 
got once having seen it. 

The grandparents of Manly Hardy migrated from Massa- 
chusetts in 1811, settling first in Hampden, and then in Brew- 
er. There, in 1835, Manly’s father, Jonathan Hardy, bought 
one of the Thurston houses on Wilson Street, which was then 
on the old county road leading to the Ferry.’® At that time 
there were more Indians than white men in Brewer. Across 
the river in Bangor the land boom of the 1830's was at its 
height. Handsome houses were going up on streets that were 
still unopened, and on both sides of the Penobscot could be 
seen stumps of original forest trees. A clutter of firewood, 
building material, and debris showed that the people were not 
fully settled to the enjoyment of their newly acquired fortunes. 

10 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Joanna C. Colcord, Brewer, Maine, Oc- 
tober 9, 1943. According to Mrs. Eckstorm’s letter, partners in the firm of Bras- 
tow and Thurston built houses on Wilson Street in Brewer on the same lot of 
land early in the 1830's. After the failure of the firm soon after, one of the 
houses was acquired by Jonathan Hardy, and is the home still occupied by Miss 


Charlotte Hardy. Up the street a little way is the home bought by Manly Hardy 
for his daughter, Mrs. Eckstorm, after the death of her husband. 
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Important to the Hardy family was the split that had just 
occurred in the Penobscot tribe then living on the Indian 
reservation in Old Town, thereby swelling the numbers who 
moved to Brewer where they occupied ten camping grounds. 
Jonathan Hardy was a fur trader.11 The Indians were fre- 
quently at the Hardy residence, and Manly began early to ab- 
sorb the tradition and woods lore that the association brought. 
A frail youth with poor eyesight, he learned to rely on his 
verbal memory for what he was told and then to observe for 
himself what was denied him in study. Later, as he followed 
the family occupation his interest in fur and animal life took 
on the aspect of scientific study. Before his death in 1910, he 
was recognized as an authority on mammals and ornithology 
in the region.'* The same summer that Henry David Thoreau 
was on the last of his trips to the Maine woods, Manly Hardy, 
then a young man, in the company of Hiram Leonard of Passa- 
dumkeag, went on his first trip to the West Branch. While 
Thoreau was at Indian Island in Old Town engaging Hardy’s 
Indian friend, Joe Attien, as guide, Hardy was already deep 
in Indian study, pursuing the same interests that had drawn 
Thoreau to the Maine woods for the third time. 

Manly Hardy made many trips to the East and West Branch- 
es, to the region of Nicatowis, and to Machias and Passama- 

11 Jonathan Hardy was the brother of Jeremiah Hardy (1800-1888), whose 
life, entitled “Jeremiah Pearson Hardy—A Maine Portrait Painter,” Mrs. Eck- 
storm wrote for Old-Time New England, xxx (October, 1939), 41-66. This is the 
same artist who, fictionally, painted the portrait of the enigmatic Jenny in Ben 


Ames Williams, The Strange Woman (Cambridge, 1941). As may be supposed, 
Mrs. Eckstorm was not pleased with the association of the real with the fictional. 

12 Manly Hardy, “A Fall Fur Hunt in Maine,” Forest and Stream, LXxiv 
(May 7-June 11, 1910), 728-731, 768-770, 808-811, 848-851, 888-890, 928-g29. A 
bird collection of Hardy’s contained 3,300 specimens and lacked only twenty spe- 
cies which have a full number in the A.O.U. list. “They include almost every 
hawk or owl ever taken north of the Mexican line ... every duck and goose, 85 
different kinds of sparrows and a long list of the most interesting birds.” In 1912 
this collection was sold to the Audubon Society in Providence. Mrs. Eckstorm’s 
interest in birds was sharpened by her father’s collection. In 1901 she brought 
out The Bird Book (Boston, 1901), and two years later The Woodpeckers (Bos- 
ton, 1903). She was an expert taxidermist. The article of Manly Hardy’s, just 
noted, was illustrated by his only son, Walter Hardy, an artist who had studied 
in New York and Paris. 
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quoddy Bay. He grubbed in shell heaps for old bones, made 
notes on what he found, and tallied his observations with those 
of his Indian friends. During these years he inherited his fa- 
ther’s fur trade, and by 1875 he was one of the largest traders 
in Maine, shipping his skins direct to London and Leipzig. 
He knew all the hunters north of Moosehead and had gained 
such knowledge of the geographical variations of fur that it 
was said he could tell where a skin was taken by the texture 
alone.*® 

This was the guide and teacher that Fannie Pearson Hardy 
knew as a young girl. In Camden, their summer playground, 
there was hardly a road, beach, or back pasture, she later wrote, 
that she did not go over with her father. “Lilies in Rockport 
Lily Pond, I have picked them by the armful, and blueberries 
on all the hilltops that bore any and some that did not. Rasp- 
berries from the cut-over jungles and botanical specimens 
from everywhere.”’** After years of tenting there during the 
summers, the family built a cottage on Dillingham Point where 
Fannie Hardy went in the summer until her marriage in 1893. 

These years that preceded her marriage were the genesis 
of her later work. As she tramped the woods with her father, 
she learned the habits of mink and of coon. He taught her to 
recognize wolf tracks and look for otter when fish scales and 
phlegm were strewn around the opening of a den. He encour- 
aged her to keep wildlife notes. In her later life, as other in- 
terests crowded out her study in this field, she would note the 
records of trappers with an appraising eye and compare them 
with those made years earlier by her father. When down at 
the Cranberry Isles, where she would go on a hunt for ballads 
or to note Indian landmarks, she would absorb the stories of 
Indian trappers and later recall them at will. 

Her father counseled her to win and deserve the confidence 

13 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Ralph Palmer, Brewer, Maine, Septem- 
ber 4, 1942. Mr. Palmer, Senior Zoélogist in the New York State Museum, Al- 
bany, New York, is preparing a study of Manly Hardy. See his “Rufus Phil- 
brook, Trapper,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, xxII (December, 1949), 452-474- 


14 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Elizabeth Ring, Brewer, Maine, July 28, 
1941. 
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of the Indians, to learn their language and the meaning of 
their nomenclature, and to study their tribal customs. It was 
the combined knowledge of father and daughter that, in the 
last years of her life, she recorded in Old John Neptune. Her 
father, she wrote, could never be induced to write what he 
knew about the Indians. They were his friends, entitled to 
his consideration; they had feelings which must be respected. 
They told him tribal secrets which must be guarded. He re- 
mained loyal to them." 

Mrs. Eckstorm’s tributes to her father were warm and sin- 
cere. “We were partners in everything,” she wrote. ““We knew 
everything done by either of us. . . . I looked over and copied 
his stuff; he went over and criticised mine, suggesting but not 
interfering. His rule was that ‘every tub should stand on its 
own bottom.’’’?® Notes and journals kept by Manly Hardy 
were faithfully preserved by his daughter. 

With her father as guide and companion, the two, accom- 
panied by a man to help lug the carries, took their first long 
trip together through the northland in August, 1888, just after 
Fannie Hardy’s graduation from Smith College. Going by 
stage and train to Greenville, they took the steamer Rebecca 
up the lake to Northeast Carry. By canoe they paddled and 
portaged over the streams that led to the East Branch. Through 
yellow cow lilies they went, past mountain ash bushes, high 
cranberries and joe-pye weed to Lobster Pond, and then to 
Chesuncook Lake. Skirting the mouth of Umbazuksus, they 
followed the shores of the pond and reached Mud Pond Carry. 
Through dense, primeval forest they entered Chamberlain 
Lake, with its fringe of spruce, fir, and cedar trees. Here they 
saw pine logs felled many years earlier, rotting under heavy, 
sponge-like moss, over which grew clintonia, false Solomon’s- 
seal, dalibarda, and snowberry, and noted that a good deal of 
the land was burnt or flowed over. Through the tops of trees 
they saw the mountains beyond. Then they paddled to Telos 


15 Old John Neptune, xi. 


16 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Ralph S. Palmer, Brewer, Maine, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1946. 
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Lake toward the East Branch. The massive form of Katahdin 
stood blunt against the southern horizon. 

As they journeyed, Manly Hardy pointed out the changes 
that had come since his first visit there. Here the Telos Farm 
buildings had stood—and over there was a logan used twenty 
years before in the spring drive. They walked the tote road 
along the Telos Cut to the East Branch, then packed their 
canoe and paddled downstream to Millinocket, where only a 
few houses marked the junction of the East and West Branches 
of the Penobscot. Ten years later the greatest paper mill in the 
world would be built here by the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany to consummate Maine’s new woods economy in an age of 
big newsprint.** 

In this journey and in subsequent ones down the West 
Branch and to the Nicatowis region, it was natural history that 
Fannie Hardy noted in her journals: the whistlers that rose 
from the stream out of gunshot, or the herons that convoyed 
the party upstream. Or again, a white-tailed eagle that flew 
suddenly to startle the crossbills and chimney swifts; or the 
sheldrakes that flapped their wings and flew across the lake. 
She noted the beaver dams as they canoed, and the wild life 
that was disturbed—a fawn that frisked and capered around its 
mother as the canoe came unexpectedly to view. In the early 
evening twilight they watched the loons scooting on the lake, 
their wings raised for some distance as they disappeared 
around the bend in the water. 

These were the years when Fannie Hardy came to know the 
northland. At Ripogenus before the days of the dam, she saw 
the jagged rocks strewn with fugitive logs left from the spring 
drive. She passed over the ground where Larry Connors said 
he would break the jam that day or go to Hell doing it—and 
died at the dry-way of Ripogenus—in those days a waterway. 
She heard from the lips of the men who had known them the 

17 Manuscript journals of Fannie Hardy Eckstorm: (1) Trip Down the East 
Branch via North East Carry, August 20, September 13, 1888, 23 pp.; (2) Trip 


Down the West Branch, August 12-30, 1889, 22 pp. Loaned by the late Myron 
Avery, Washington, D. C. 
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names of John Goddard and Captain John Ross, and of Jack 
Mann of Clifton, who had a pitch named for him on the East 
Branch. She heard tell of the Gullivers of Old Town, and 
Daniel Crockett, the man Thoreau saw tending the dam at 
Telos Cut, men who were contemporaries of her father’s—the 
Spensers, who were river-drivers of Veazie, and George Good- 
win, who became famous as the man who was drowned at the 
Gray Rock of Abol. 

It was these experiences that gave substance to the stories 
she wrote of the river-drivers and woodsmen that were first 
published in 1904 in The Penobscot Man. From these trips 
came her knowledge of Indian nomenclature, the meaning of 
words and terms that was the foundation of her later Indian 
language study. From her observations of lumbering and her 
contact with woodsmen in the company of her father there was 
awakened an interest that later made her an important collab- 
orator with Phillips Barry and Mary Smyth. Stray ideas and 
perceptions that took root in her mind at this early time were 
nurtured by later study, and toward the close of her life came 
to maturity in essays and criticism. In the sense of great litera- 
ture they never came to full-flowering. Her prose lacked the 
sweep that directed her readers to broader objectives, that 
clarified in a larger sense, that uplifted and inspired. But she 
wrote and lived as though .in her living she was aware of the 
moving of great events, and she recorded them that in their 
passing they might not be lost to posterity. Others would see 
these events in.proper perspective. But the knowledge of what 
they would write could never be acquired as she had acquired 
it—at firsthand. 


If. 


If the key to the character Mrs. Eckstorm displayed in forty 
years of study and research on Maine can be found in any of 
her earlier writings, it is in her “Six Years Under the Maine 
Game Laws,” written for Forest and Stream in 1891. In this 
article she made full use of her recent trips to Katahdin and 
Nicatowis Lake and showed how broadly based was her knowl- 
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edge of the woods and the men who were making woods his- 
tory.** More than that, she displayed the trait that character- 
ized her attitude toward people all her life: her support of 
those born in Maine as opposed to “outsiders,” and her feeling 
for the individual as opposed to the law. 

At first glance there may seem to have been to those who 
knew her a contradiction. Surely, in her long, law-abiding life 
Mrs. Eckstorm was a conventional woman. In politics she con- 
formed to the most orthodox views of Maine Republicans. But 
to be a Maine Republican then, as now, was to oppose all “un- 
necessary” control of the individual. 

In her article on the Maine game laws, she contended that 
the laws had been lobbied through the legislature by outside 
interests eager to preserve the game for their own sport. The 
intent of the law was good. It was against the injustices of its 
enforcement that she protested. Game wardens favored those 
who left money behind, and among the people whom she rep- 
resented—farmers, woodsmen, and river-drivers—a man was 
judged for what he was and not for what he had. 

Stories of game violations by all parties came to her when 
travelling in the northland with her father. There she saw the 
sportsmen with their guides, and often came upon the rotting 
carcasses of moose killed merely for sport. But with her friends, 
the trappers and farmers, violations of the law were made for 
different reasons. She preferred to use the names of living men 
who hunted on the Tobique in her Robin Hood ballads which 

18 Fannie Pearson Hardy, “The Region Around Nicatowis,” Forest and 
Stream (January 15-March 19, 1891), XXXv-xxxvI. This series of short papers, 
twenty-two in number, was followed almost immediately, in the same periodi- 
cal, by “Six Years Under the Maine Game Laws,” from March 26-August 6, 
1891. In both of these articles she drew heavily on her recent trips to Katahdin 
and to the Nicatowis region. It was as far back as this that she established the 
perimeter of her writing: the counties of Penobscot, Hancock, Aroostook, Pis- 
cataquis, and a part of Somerset. At that time, the population in these regions 
was hardly twelve to the square mile, while the ratio of native population to 
foreign born was more than 95%. Not more than a dozen towns had more than 
2,000 people, and five of these were strung along the Penobscot from Hampden 
to Old Town. What Chamberlain Lake was to the water routes of northern 


Maine, Nicatowis was to the water routes of the eastern part of the state—an 
assurance of successful lumbering 
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celebrated the “justice” of illegal acts. The north woods were 
filled with latter-day “Maine Robin Hoods” who won her 
warm sympathy in their struggles with the sheriff.® Later she 
wrote how carefully her father had edited these papers, since 
to tell too much would endanger the lives and liberties of 
those who had disregarded the law. “You can’t tell tales on 
those you have broken bread with,” she observed to a friend. 
It might have been years later when down on the Cranberry 
Isles recording ballads she was served “‘short lobsters’: by a 
friendly housewife, or earlier when on a camping trip with 
her father she found a flank of venison by the campfire left in 
the closed season. Her pride was that she and her father never 
betrayed people who were kind to them . 

Ingrained in her character was loyalty to the people whose 
life and traditions came to play such a significant part in her 
own lifework. A woodsman, she believed, should be judged. by 
his own standards. If his morals were tailfirst, at least he was 
ready to die for them. Mike Gorman might reverence the 
church, yet claim the right to swear enough to get the load 
along. Her articles and brief notes in ‘The Northern were for 
woodsmen to read. “Their opinion is worth having and it is 
little enough that I care for the literati, who know how the 
wind bloweth, but not whence it cometh nor whither it go- 
eth.’”’*° A man was to be forgiven for lying to a tenderfoot, be- 
cause he wouldn't believe you if you told the truth and would 
take anything if the bait were big enough." 

In many critical problems on which she worked, it was the 
unorthodox view that she championed—the least-accepted 
opinion. It would seem almost to have been a fetish with her 
to support the least-popular belief. This trait led to a bias, for 
she started with a preconceived opinion and then set out to 
prove it. Her weakness, one suspects, was that she might have 


19 “The Region Around Nicatowis,” Forest and Stream, xxxvVI, 122. 

20 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Alfred G. Hempstead, Brewer, Maine, 
July 6, 1927. 

21 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Ralph S. Palmer, Brewer, Maine, May 
24, 1945- 
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overlooked some evidence to the contrary, so resolved and de- 
termined was she to establish her facts. If she had a fault that 
impaired her scholarship it was this. Her warmest friends and 
associates learned to recognize her bias and make due allow- 
ance for it, valuing none the less her precise method and wide 
knowledge. 

Such was her purpose in the two studies published in the 
NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, first on the death of Father Rasles, 
and second on Captain John Lovewell’s fight with Paugus at 
Fryeburg in 1725.2 Her contention in both was that in early 
accounts there was a deliberate falsification of the record. 
These two well-documented studies seem now hard to dis- 
prove, yet in both a part of her evidence was circumstantial, 
and it certainly could be said that she had strong, precon- 
ceived opinions. This trait, which in one set of circumstances 
might have been a detriment to her scholarship, in many cases 
in her work on balladry and Indian philology spurred her on 
to do her best critical analysis. 

Early in the century her ears were tuned to the songs of the 
lumbermen and river-drivers. Her interest in ballads led to 
her serious collaboration with Miss Mary Smyth of New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, and later with Phillips Barry of Cambridge. 
By her own confession, musically she was the weakest reed 
that ever lived. ‘“Mary Smyth was probably the only other per- 
son in the state who was so unmusical—which must be the rea- 
son why we both set out to collect songs.” ** She knew her per- 
sonal limitations. Women could not go to the lumber camps 
and the forecastles of coasting schooners. Neither could they 
frequent boardinghouses, wharves, and jails where unprinted 

22 Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, “The Attack on Norridgewock,” NEw ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, vil (September, 1934), 541-578. In this essay, Mrs. Eckstorm set out 
to prove that Father Rasles was killed by the Indians and not by the English, as 
the Catholic historians contended. Her Fryeburg study attempted to prove that 
Parson Symmes’ original sermon giving the details of the fight was a deliberate 
attempt to falsify the date of the battle which really took place on Sunday, May 


9, 1725, and not on Saturday as he said. See “Pigwacket and Parson Symmes,” 
NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Ix (September, 1936), 378-402. 


23 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Joanna Colcord, Brewer, Maine, March 
13, 1938. 
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and unprintable songs might flourish. Yet, with the aid of a 
dictaphone and a wide acquaintance among the natives of east- 
ern Maine who furnished the words and fragments, two im- 
portant books were contributed in the field.* 

It was her delight to criticize others who wrote of Maine. No 
doubt under the influence of her father, she sunk the review- 
er’s knife into the scientific method of Henry Thoreau in his 
essays in The Maine Woods, winning for herself and her own 
analysis the commendation of Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son.*° It was in this critical essay that her prose reached its 
greatest height. ““There is a popular notion,” she wrote, ‘that 
Thoreau was a great woodsman, able to go anywhere by dark or 
daylight, without path or guide; that he knew all the secrets 
of the pioneer and hunter; that he was unequalled as an ob- 
server, and almost inerrant in judgment, being able to deter- 
mine at a glance weight, measure, distance, area, or cubic con- 
tents. The odd thing about these popular opinions is that 
they were not true. Thoreau was not a woodsman, he was not 
infallible; he was not a scientific observer; he was not a scien- 
tist at all. He could do many, many things better than most 
men; but the sum of his excellencies was not perfection.” *° 
And then, with characteristic candor, she added, “Of the sci- 
entific ardor which works with books and collates and classi- 
fies innumerable facts for the sake of systematic knowledge, he 
had not a particle. . . . If he examined a partridge chick, newly 

24 Fannie Hardy Eckstorm and Mary Winslow Smyth, editors, Minstrelsy of 
Maine: Folk Songs and Ballads of the Woods and Coast (Boston, 1927). To this 
was added the better known British Bailads from Maine (New Haven, 1929), 
Phillips Barry appearing as third collaborator. In Barry’s choice little book, 
The Maine Woods Songster (Cambridge, 1939), may be seen a number of photo- 
graphs taken by Fannie Hardy on her expeditions to the East and West Branch 
and to Nicatowis already described. The Barry ballad collection went to Har- 
vard University Library and to it were added later the songs collected by Mrs. 
Eckstorm and Miss Smyth. In the collection of these songs, Mrs. Eckstorm was 
aided greatly by her friend and patron, Miss Mary C. Wheelwright of Northeast 


Harbor and Boston. Mrs. Eckstorm described herself as ‘“‘the step-in-and-fetch-it 
who cooked over the new discoveries.” 


25 Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, “Thoreau’s Maine Woods,” Atlantic Monthly, cu 
(August, 1908), 242-250. 


26 Eckstorm, “Thoreau’s Maine Woods,” Atlantic Monthly, cut, 244. 
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hatched, it was not to give details of color, but to speculate on 
the rare clearness of the gaze.”’*” 

Yet as an interpreter of the Maine woods, she admitted, he 
was matchless. ‘“Thoreau stood at the gateway of the woods and 
opened them to all future comers with the key of poetic insight. 
And after the woods shall have passed away, the vision of them 
as he saw them will remain. ... Thoreau’s Katahdin was a 
realm of his own, in which for a few hours he lived in primeval 
solitude above the clouds, invading the throne of Pamola, the 
Thunderer, as Prometheus harried Zeus of his lightnings. The 
gloomy grandeur of Aeschylus rises before him to give counte- 
nance, and he speaks himself as if he wore the buskin. ... 
Katahdin is a strange, lone, savage hill, unlike all others—a 
very Indian among mountains. It does not need superlatives 
to set it off.” 

But Mrs. Eckstorm’s first love was Indian philology, to which 
she turned always with relief and enthusiasm after incursions 
into other fields. As early as 1891 in her first Nicatowis paper, 
Fannie Hardy was putting her readers straight on the deriva- 
tion of Indian place names. She made it clear that the word 
was ‘“‘Nicatowis,’’ and not “Nicatous,” nor “Nickertous.” She 
saw the need for a uniform orthography, and had no use for 
“those who deliberately rename us, who come on trips of ex- 
ploration and, going home, announce themselves the discov- 
erers of lakes which were lumbered and hunted on before they 
were born; who, perceiving that ponds are lakes, wrench away 
the name that some pioneer had left to the pond of his choice 
as his only memorial, to dub it Echo Lake, or Eagle Lake, or 
Green Lake.” ** There was no standard authority for either 
spelling or pronunciation of these Indian names. ““The state 
maps and reports are hopelessly inaccurate, the pronunciation 
of the people is hard to catch and often corrupted and abbrevi- 
ated beyond recognition; most of the Indians themselves do 
not know what the words mean; and most of the well-inten- 

27 Eckstorm, “Thoreau’s Maine Woods,” Atlantic Monthly, cu, 246. 


28 Eckstorm, “Thoreau’s Maine Woods,” Atlantic Monthly, cu, 249. 
29 “The Region Around Nicatowis,” Forest and Stream, xxxvVl, 2. 
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tioned people who try to help us out of the mud have only 
made matters worse by becoming mired themselves.” *° 

As her scholarship in this field came to its fruition, she 
viewed more critically the work of earlier writers and students 
of the Maine Indians. For the early word lists of Father Vetro- 
mile, the Italian who ministered to the Penobscots in the mid- 
dle of the last century, she had nothing but scorn.** On the 
other hand, for Father O’Brien’s Indian scholarship she had 
much higher regard. Her own interpretation of Indian words 
was accepted by the leading Indian scholars of her own day, 
and her voluminous correspondence with William F. Ganong, 
Lucius Hubbard, and William Brooks Cabot attests to the 
esteem in which they held her opinions.*? Often they quoted 
her in their writings. For example, on her first canoe trip to 
the East Branch in 1888 she had written the word “logan.” 
Years afterward a note appeared in the work of her collabora- 
tor, Dr. William F. Ganong, who, in discussing the word “‘Poco- 
logan,” analyzed it in terms of Mrs. Eckstorm’s experience with 
its use.** Her friendship with the Indians made it possible for 
her to give authenticity to her work—in so much as the Indians 
themselves were literate—while her training by her father pro- 
duced the rules for their interpretation. The culmination of 
her work came finally in the last years of her life, Indian Place- 
names of the Penobscot Valley and the Maine Coast, brought 
out by the University of Maine. Among her manuscripts now 


30 “The Region Around Nicatowis,” Forest and Stream, xxxVI, 2. 


31 Old John Neptune, 148-173. In this work she gives a full discussion of her 
criticisms of Father Eugene Vetromile and his early work on the Penobscots. 
She refers particularly to his “Acadia and Its Aborigines,” Maine Historical So- 
ciety, Collections, 1st series, vill, 339-349, and also his vocabularies published by 
the Society, 1st series, VI, 207-249. 

32 The manuscripts of William F. Ganong, for many years professor of botany 
at Smith College, are deposited in the New Brunswick Museum, St. John, New 
Brunswick. Among them are over a hundred letters from Mrs. Eckstorm, 1904- 
1921. At the University of Michigan are the papers of Lucius Hubbard, among 
them a smz!ter collection of letters from Mrs. Eckstorm. With William Brooks 
Cabot, authority on the Indians of Labrador, she had only a short acquaintance. 

33 William F. Ganong, “An Organization of the Scientific Investigation of the 
Indian Place-Nomenclature of the Maritime Provinces of Canada,” in Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1911-1915. Fourth Paper, 1914. 
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in the Bangor Public Library are the original lists from which 
these place names were taken, as well as many other word lists 
copied from obscure sources. 

Cast somewhat self-consciously in the réle of preserver of 
the past, more and more in the last years of her life she relied 
on what she had learned from her early friends and associates 
who had since left the scene. Many an opinion was buttressed 
with, “For more than sixty years I have heard the lumbermen, 
hunters, and Indians of Maine pronounce the word, and the 
second syllable is pronounced like How, Cow, Sow and similar 
words. It is precisely what we say in Noesowaduehunk.” * 

The events through which she lived had for her a particular 
significance. She remembered the “‘state steal’”’ of 1880, when 
Governor Alonzo Garcelon refused to give up office, and 
alarmists believed that civil war in Augusta was imminent. 
“My own father took over fifty men, armed, and himself car- 
ried a rifle-barrel in a big umbrella and stock in his over-coat 
breast pocket, with a hundred rounds of ammunition, expect- 
ing to have a fight in the streets. But for General Chamberlain 
they would have had a bad time in the state capital that year.” *° 

In Brewer in the last years of her life, she remembered the 
shipyards. Really nice girls didn’t play there, she said, but she 
knew the clutter of ship’s timber, the smell of the hemp, and 
the pitch kettles boiling. And what did it mean, she was asked, 
“The devil to pay and no pitch hot?” She knew the tradition. 
The devil, though a capable workman in hot pitch, was impa- 
tient. It took a long time to get the pitch hot without getting 
it afire. Hence, it was a very literal expression of “Old Horny, 
come to help out and none to help.” ** 

Motoring to Bucksport, she noticed the many honey locust 

84 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Myron Avery, Brewer, Maine, Decem- 
ber 10, 1929. This was written in support of her contention that the United 


States Geographic Board should alter the spelling. Myron Avery of Washington, 
D. C., was the Chairman of the Appalachian Trail Conference. 


85 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Elizabeth Ring, Brewer, Maine, May 6, 
1937- 

86 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Joanna Colcord, Brewer, Maine, Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. 
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trees standing in yards as shade trees—“‘like corpses along the 
country road, a pest to everything about them—thorny, tan- 
gled, worthless. Then I remembered I had heard it said that a 
locust trunnel was the best sort, and I wondered if they might 
not have been planted originally in order to get locust wood 
for the shipyards.”’ She missed the shipyards, the tall masts on 
the river, “‘the masts like pines, the cordage like cobwebs, and 
the lumber everywhere. I loved the shipyards, too, and the 
wharves. And now all is gone. It was my lost youth.” * 

Mrs. Eckstorm was nothing, if not positive. The sureness 
which had its foundation in her experience, was hardly less 
well founded and strengthened by her never-failing memory 
for the details of her research. Scientific in her habits and train- 
ing, she was a paragon of orderliness: methodical, precise, ex- 
act. In her home workshop, she seldom failed to lay her hand 
on the folder, the map, or the record that would prove her 
point. She carried in her retentive mind the resources of the 
Maine Historical Society and of other repositories of Maine 
material. To the writer she recalled the location of certain 
maps in one library although it had been many years since she 
had consulted them. Maps to Mrs. Eckstorm were a source of 
precise information. “‘All surveyors’ maps are worth noting,” 
she wrote. “No one has gone into the Land Office in the State 
House and gone through the material there. And the old 
Maine town plans in the Massachusetts Archives ought to be 
catalogued.’’ ** 

She had a native’s disdain for the dilettante. As she grew old- 
er she became increasingly intolerant of those who wrote loose- 

87 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Joanna Colcord, Brewer, Maine, Octo- 


ber 15, 1946. A “trunnel” was a tree-nail cut in blocks with a hatchet, after which 
it was drawn through a curved cutting surface which made it of like diameter. 
88 Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, “Maine Maps of Historical Interest,” in A Ref- 
erence List of Manuscripts Relating to the History of Maine, University of 
Maine Studies, 11, No. 45 (Orono, 1939). The Introduction to this second volume 
was written by Mrs. Eckstorm at the suggestion of Elizabeth Ring, who directed 
the survey and edited the results (three volumes). In correspondence with her 
at this time, the writer came to appreciate her fund of knowledge of early 
Maine maps. For another map study of Mrs. Eckstorm’s see “History of the 
Chadwick Survey,” Sprague’s Journal of Maine History, xiv (May, 1922), 63- 


89. 
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ly in her field and with little knowledge. For writers of radio 
scripts she felt easy contempt. “Think of fastening a craft to 
a wharf by anchoring her there, or of loading a muzzle-loading 
gun, dressing a scout, or running a canoe through quick water. 
Some people need a course of instruction before they are 
turned loose on the world.” ** And then to another, “Pray, do 
not say ‘lumberjack.’ It was first loggers, then lumbermen, 
then woodsmen, which it still is, except among sportsmen, 
journalists, and smart Alecks.” She liked to tell about her col- 
lege teacher of English who chided her about being too tech- 
nical when she wrote of “‘picking a jam,” because she thought 
Miss Hardy meant picking berries to cook. 

In her own writing she used many figures of speech.*® She 
knew what it was to break a jam, to sack logs, or to wind a 
boom. Ship’s knees, she reminded a correspondent, were made 
from the roots of hackmatack or juniper, dug and cut from an 
angle between the trunk and taproot. It was profitable busi- 
ness, and in New Brunswick in 1861 an explorer could dig 
from forty to sixty a week. On her first trip to Chamberlain 
Lake she noticed the dry kye-orki about the shores of the lake. 
This, she later explained, was timber killed by the flowage of 
water and left there about the shores of a lake that had been 
dammed. These things she tucked in footnotes or explained 
in letters, as though to give full measure of her knowledge to 
later generations ‘““‘who wouldn’t know what we were born 
knowing.” 


An innate sense for truth best explains the suspicion with 
which she viewed all those who approached the quagmires of 
Maine history from without. She had no use for careless work- 
ers, but she showed greater forbearance if they were from 


39 Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to Elizabeth Ring, Brewer, Maine, May 6, 
1937- 

40 Mrs. Eckstorm believed that the best writer of the Maine dialect was 
George Wasson, and the book that best exemplified his art was The Green Shay 
(Boston, 1905). About Ruth Moore’s Spoonhandle (New York, 1946), she wrote 
that the author “had a dialect that I haven’t heard since I went to district school 
with all the little Mickeys of Starvation Hill.” Letter, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to 
Joanna Colcord, Brewer, Maine, October 3, 1946. 
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Maine. It mattered little whether it was a college professor or 
a ‘scavenger for a higher degree,” her storehouse of informa- 
tion was reserved for those who knew the difference between 
“the bowsprit and the binnacle,” and who had come to their 
research by virtue of a native’s interest. There were excep- 
tions and it is noteworthy that none of her major collaborators 
in balladry was from Maine, and neither were the three schol- 
ars of Indian philology in whom she had the greatest confi- 
dence: Lucius Hubbard, William F. Ganong, and William 
Brooks Cabot. 

#For those whose scholarship she accepted she gave of her 
knowledge without stint. Many a correspondent must have 
been grateful for letters promptly answered, with attention to 
every detail. Earlier it was an older generation of local histori- 
ans whose scholarship she matched—William Otis Sawtelle in 
his work in colonial Maine history, Charles Clark Willoughby 
and Walter Brown Smith in their study of the Maine Indians, 
and Mrs. Fannie Scott Chase and George Edward Street in 
their histories of Wiscasset and Mount Desert respectively. 
These were lean years in the production of Maine history, and 
poor indeed would have been the picking but for Mrs. Eck- 
storm. Into her work went her lifeblood, and the industry 
with which she worked to her death bears proof of the Greek 
proverb which she so often quoted—and in her own way—“The 
gods sell all good things at price of toil.” 





A TASTE FOR FIGURES 


STEPHEN GREENE 


_ phenomenon of arithmetical prodigies has never been 
explained satisfactorily, although by 1940 about twenty 
such young calculators had been repeatedly cited in scientific 
literature. Four of these twenty were Americans, and two of the 
four were Vermonters. Probably the most celebrated of all was 
Zerah Colburn of Cabot, Vermont—and so he remains to this 
day. As the boy said of himself later, he was “first in the list in 
the order of time and probably first in extent of intellectual 
power.” 

Zerah was born September 1, 1804, on a farm lying on the 
road from Cabot to Peacham, the son of poor parents of little 
education. The youngest of six children, he seemed to his 
mother and father for some time the most backward. The Col- 
burn parents were to revise this opinion in the fall of 1810, 
when the child was between five and six years of age. His fa- 
ther, Abia, was at work in the shed when he heard his son, who 
was playing on the floor behind him, run through a multipli- 
cation table. This seemed odd to the father because Zerah had 
been at school for only about six weeks and could not tell one 
written figure from another. When he examined the boy in 
multiplication, Zerah answered the questions quickly and cor- 
rectly. A neighbor dropped in, was told of this development, 
satisfied his curiosity with a few questions of his own, and 
went away to tell the townsfolk. Within a year the word had 
spread from Cabot to every town and city on the Atlantic sea- 
board and, through English and French journals, to the edu- 
cated world of Europe. 

Leaving the rest of the family behind, Abia took his pre- 
cocious son first to neighboring Danville, then to Montpelier. 
Here, either because of the legislators’ lack of mathematical 
sophistication or their desire to test the child’s native shrewd- 
ness, he was asked a number of trick questions: “Which is the 
most, twice twenty-five or twice five and twenty?” “Which is 
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the most, six-dozen dozen or half-a-dozen dozen?” ““How many 
black beans would make five white ones?” Zerah wrote in his 
autobiographical Memoir of Zerah Colburn’ that he gave the 
correct answer to each of these questions. The correct answer 
to ‘“‘How many black beans would make five white ones?”’ is 
“Five, if you skin them.” 

In the course of the next few months Zerah was jolted by 
stage from one city to another. In Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, he was asked what sum multiplied by itself will produce 
998,001, and in less than four seconds, the lad answered “‘gg9..”’ 
At Dartmouth a professor of mathematics said that he had 
“never seen, heard or read anything like it.”* A Boston con- 
temporary wrote: “‘After being told the denominations of 
weights and measures, he would reduce one to another with 
the greatest readiness. He answered correctly the question 
‘How many gills are there in three barrels?’ The question 
‘How many are 25x25 + 35x35 + 45x45? he answered cor- 
rectly with little hesitation. ... In less than a minute he an- 
swered correctly the question ‘How many days are there in 73 
years?’ What rendered his performance more wonderful was 
that he did not know a figure when written, and could not 
count more than 50. How he knew the names of larger num- 
bers was a mystery, and he was sometimes embarrassed in mak- 
ing his answers understood. After he had stated correctly the 
number of days in a given number of years, he was asked how 
many hours there were. He said he did not know the number 
of hours in a day. On being told it was 24, he immediately gave 
a correct answer.”’* In Philadelphia Rembrandt Peale, who 
had painted George Washington’s portrait sixteen years be- 
fore, now did one of Zerah Colburn. Looking back on the peri- 
od of which this was the start Zerah was probably right in say- 

1 Zerah Colburn, A Memoir of Zerah Colburn (Springfield, Massachusetts, 
1833), 12-13. 

2 Quoted by Amos Kendall, Autobiography of Amos Kendall, edited by Wil- 


liam Stickney (Boston, 1872), 57. The professor was Ebenezer Adams, who 
taught mathematics and natural philosophy from 18:0 to 1833. 


8 Kendall, Autobiography, 57-58. 
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ing that “no other person before was ever so successful in the 
race of popularity.” 

Behind most prodigies the guiding hand of a relative or 
older friend is usually apparent. Mozart’s father was a single- 
minded slave driver who had Wolfgang composing at four, 
touring in clavichord recitals at seven and at thirteen watch- 
ing the production of his first opera. However, with arithmeti- 
cal prodigies, who can be thrown on their own after learning 
to count, the faculty seems to flower unassisted in the child by 
the time he is six. In the case of Zerah the parental influence 
was anything but helpful. Abia Colburn deserted his home 
and family with the ostensible aim of giving Zerah the educa- 
tion he obviously deserved. But when President Wheelock of 
Dartmouth offered to tutor the youngster at no expense to the 
family, Abia turned him down. And when a group of leading 
Bostonians‘ offered to raise $5,000, settle half of it on the fa- 
ther and educate Zerah with the balance, they too were re- 
fused. Although Zerah loyally defends his father in the Mem- 
oir, a between-the-lines picture of Abia, substantiated in at 
least one contemporary account,’ leaves little doubt that he 
was ignorant, stubborn, and confused—a sorry manager for 
his talented son. When the refusal of the Boston offer was 
given publicity, Abia, his young meal ticket in tow, embarked 
for England. It was May 11, 1812, less than six weeks before 
the outbreak of war. . 

Zerah’s first success was all that he could have desired. The 
Colburns set themselves up in handsome quarters in London, 
and for a shilling anyone was allowed to pepper the lad with 
questions. Aristocrats flocked to Spring Gardens to witness 
the performance of the young Vermonter who, out of consid- 
eration for the patriots among his British visitors, was some- 
times introduced as a Russian. With evident relish Zerah re- 
calls the list of his titled callers: one marquis, three dukes, and 
six earls led it off. Princess Charlotte, heiress apparent to the 


4Including James Perkins, Daniel Sargent, Josiah Quincy, Isaac P. Davis, 
William Sullivan, and William S. Shaw. 


5 Kendall, Autobiography, 58. 
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crown, called with her tutor and, reports the Memoir, “evi- 
denced a mind far superior to the common endowments of 
her sex.” To entertain his visitors—who included Sir William 
Congreve, the rocket pioneer, Sir James Mackintosh, philoso- 
pher and historian, and the antislavery crusader, William 
Wilberforce—Zerah would, for example, raise the number 
eight to the sixteenth power and give the square root of 106,- 
g29 and the cube root of 268,336,125 before these numbers 
could be written down. 

But to the layman the most surprising aspect of the child’s 
gift was his ability at factoring. A prospectus of the day® re- 
ports: “One of the party [a group interested in giving Zerah 
an appropriate education] requested him to name the factors 
which produced the number 247,483, which he did by men- 
tioning 941 and 263, which indeed are the only two factors 
that will produce it. Another of them proposed 171,395, and 
he named the following factors as the only ones, viz.: 5 x 34,279, 
7 x 24,485, 59 x 2905, 83 x 2065, 35 x 4897, 295 x 581, 413 x 415 
He was then asked to give the factors of 36,083, but he imme- 
diately replied that it had none; which in fact was the case, as 
36,083 is a prime number.” 

Pierre de Fermat, two centuries before, had set up a series 
of numbers which he assumed to be prime: g (2 plus 1), 5 (2 to 
the second power plus 1), 17 (2 to the fourth power plus 1), 
etc. The Frenchman easily verified the earlier parts of the se- 
quence and supposed that the formula would hold true ad in- 
finitum. By 1813, however, it had been found that the sixth 
number in this sequence, 4,294,967,297 (2 to the thirty-second 
power plus 1) was not a prime number. So one visitor put the 
question to the Vermonter who replied, after some cogitation, 
that 4,294,967,297 was indeed no prime number, being divisi- 
ble by 641. (This was good going, even for Zerah. A robot built 
for the National Bureau of Standards took a full thirty minutes 
recently to ascertain that 99,999,999.997 is a prime number.) 

Zerah was now at the height of his powers. He had not add- 


6 Printed in London in 1813 and quoted in Colburn, A Memoir, 38. 
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ed to his original accomplishments—multiplying, factoring, ex- 
tracting square and cube roots—but he could now do these at 
greater speed; as with, other lightning calculators, his powers 
increased with practice and fell off without it. The extra fin- 
ger on each hand (a family deformity) had been removed in 
London; he was now an attractive lad, with red hair, blue 
eyes, and freckles. After a tour of the chief cities of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, Zerah and his father crossed the chan- 
nel to Paris. Here at a dinner given by the American colony 
to William H. Crawford, United States Minister to France, 
Zerah proposed the toast to the guest of honor “with the as- 
surance of a man full grown but without offensive boldness,” 
according to John Quincy Adams, who had interrupted his ac- 
count of Napoleon’s return from Elba to write about his fel- 
low American.’ Napoleon himself, during the Hundred Days, 
expressed a desire to meet the human comptometer but, as 
Zerah remarked, “the sudden reverse produced in his for- 
tunes by the defeat at Waterioo prevented this.” The career 
of the emperor made an impression on the youngster and 
shortly after Waterloo he composed a poem which began: 


On yonder hill, with lofty oaks bedeckt, 

Whose spreading boughs throw o’er the barren soil 
A sombre shade, on that ill-fated morn, 

Napoleon stood. 


Between exhibitions and command performances Zerah 
managed to get an education. He had learned to write num- 
bers while on a trip up the Hudson and could read, after a 
fashion, by the time he arrived in England. In London he 
learned to write. Now, belatedly, he attended a series of schools 
in England and France, shifted from one to another by his 
fickle parent. He enjoyed the study of languages;* geometry 
he found easy but dull.® He was not, he said, “peculiarly for- 


7 Charles Francis Adams, editor, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadel- 
phia, 1874), 11, 186. 


8 Colburn, A Memoir, 103-104. 


® Colburn, A Memoir, 114. 
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tunate in arriving at a result which did not readily present it- 
self’’;*° nor was he remarkable “either for quickness of mind 
or closeness of application.’”’** Nevertheless he did five years’ 
work in three and always stood near the head of his class. 

While he was a student at Westminster School in London, 
Zerah was introduced to an Irish boy of about his own age, and 
thereby started the latter on a career that was to make him 
one of the greatest men of science that Ireland has produced. 
William Rowan Hamilton, at the time of this meeting, was an 
avid student of languages: when he was three he had been 
bundled off to the home of his uncle, an uncommonly able lin- 
guist who was determined that the young and eager nephew 
should follow in his footsteps. So, at five, William could read 
and translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; at eight he had 
learned Italian and French and had become so proficient in 
Latin that he was writing paeans to his Irish homeland in Lat- 
in hexameters; by ten he had a solid grounding in Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Chaldee, and Syriac, and by thirteen was master of 
as many languages. Hamilton might have continued a lingua- 
phile to his death had he not been introduced to young Col- 
burn in the hope that the Irish prodigy could fathom the meth- 
ods the Vermonter frankly admitted he could hardly explain 
himself. Hamilton wrote to his cousin Arthur: “I have been 
considering the methods which Zerah imparted to me of cal- 
culating the square and cube roots in particular, and I wish 
to put this question to him, viz.—Can his method be of any use 
to discover the nearest square to surd numbers or those which 
have no exact square root?” 

Hamilton’s interest in mathematics, aroused by this meet- 
ing, was to become an obsession. Between bouts of studying for 
entrance into Trinity College in Dublin he originated a the- 
ory on systems of rays in optics that was to rank him among the 
greatest mathematicians of history. At twenty-two, while still 

10 Colburn, A Memoir, 104. 

11 Colburn, A Memoir, 104. 


. 12 Robert Perceval Graves, Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton (Dublin 
and London, 188g), 1, 78. 
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an undergraduate, he was elected professor of astronomy at 
Trinity. After developing his theory of optics, Hamilton be- 
came absorbed in the study of quaternions, something of a 
mathematical blind alley, and lived as a recluse during the 
last years of his life, letting no one into his study, ignoring the 
meals shoved through the door, intent only on his work. After 
his death, from gout at the age of sixty-one, Hamilton’s study 
presented a scene of archaeological confusion unrivalled un- 
til the opening, by the Harlem police in 1947, of the Collyer 
home on upper Fifth Avenue. Sixty fat manuscript books of 
original mathematics shared floor space with a multiple-deck 
sandwich of mummified food, papers containing the results of 
twenty-two years of work, and enough random dishware to 
stock a cafeteria. 

After launching the Irish genius on his career, Zerah’s talent 
once again proved useful. Attempts to bolster the family for- 
tunes by acting, writing plays, and teaching school had met 
with little success when, in 1823, he met Thomas Young, 
Egyptologist and secretary to the Board of Longitude. Young 
gave him some intermittent instruction, then put him to work 
computing the positions and variations of certain stars. Zerah 
found the task easy and he might have gone on to become a 
creditable astronomer had it not been for his father. Abia’s 
health had been failing for some months. Before his death he 
gave his son a final word of bad advice: Zerah, he said, should 
return to the family that Abia had abandoned twelve years 
before. So, a good son to the last, Zerah threw up his job with 
Young and set sail for New York. Although his facility with 
figures never entirely left him, Zerah was not to exhibit him- 
self again. He returned to Vermont and served as an itinerant 
Methodist preacher for nine years, married a Vermont girl 
and sired six children. Toward the end of his life he became a 
teacher of languages and English literature at what is now 
Norwich University. He died of tuberculosis on March 2, 
1839, at the age of thirty-four, and lies buried in the old Cen- 
ter Meeting House cemetery in Norwich. 
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Had Zerah lived in an earlier day his gift might have gone 
unrecognized. Were he alive now he would serve as a case 
study for the psychologist. The extraordinary interest he stim- 
ulated in fashionable and intellectual circles in the early nine- 
teenth century can be laid to his arriving on the scene with 
the dawn of modern scientific curiosity. Phenomena such as 
Zerah were then the subject of endless investigation and spec- 
ulation by the best minds of the day. Thus Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the chemist, wrote to Michael Faraday in 1816: “Mr. 
Colburn, the father of the American boy who has such extraor- 
dinary powers of calculation, will explain to you the method 
his son uses in confidence; I wish to ascertain if it can be profit- 
ably used.’ ** 

Three years after Zerah’s death, and only forty miles from 
his birthplace, was born the second of Vermont’s arithmetical 
wizards—Truman Henry Safford, of Royalton. Safford’s moth- 
er had been a teacher, his father a farmer who took an interest 
in public affairs and represented Royalton in the legislature. 
The boy had learned his alphabet at the age of two and at four 
was comparing the best available geographies and noting their 
points of difference. When he was six he told his mother that, 
if she would tell him how many rods it was around the family 
farm, he would give its circumference in barleycorns. (A bar- 
leycorn is an obsolescent unit of measure, one-third inch or 
about the length of a grain of barley. It is still used as a meas- 
ure of children’s shoes, which start at four inches and increase 
one barleycorn for each additional size.) The mother said the 
distance was 1,040 rods. Young Safford thought a few mo- 
ments, then said “617,760 barleycorns,” which was correct. Be- 
fore he was ten he had calculated an almanac for Bradford, 
Vermont, and subsequently compiled almanacs for Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. In the Cincinnati edition, he in- 
troduced a new method for finding the moon’s rising and set- 
ting, and so cut the time required for this chore by one-quar- 
ter. Safford was by then a celebrity. The Boston Courier re- 


13 Bence Jones, The Life and Letters of Faraday (London, 1870), 1, 221. 
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ferred to him" as “the most wonderfully gifted human being 
that ever lived” and a bank offered the child a regular salary 
to enact the part of a machine for calculating interest. 

At about this time the Rev. Henry W. Adams, an agent of 
the American Bible Society and an amateur mathematician, 
paid a visit to the Safford household well primed with tricky 
problems—and their answers. Adams’ questioning lasted three 
hours. Following is a sampling from his report of the inqui- 
sition: 

‘“*A man and his wife usually drank out a cask of beer in 
twelve days; but when the man was from home, it lasted the 
woman thirty days. How many days would the man alone be 
drinking it?’ He whirled about, rolled up his eyes, and replied 
at once, “Twenty days.’ .. . Then, said I, “I'wo persons, A and 
B, departed from different places at the same time, and trav- 
elled towards each other. On meeting, it appeared that A had 
travelled 18 miles more than B, and that A could have gone B’s 
journey in 1534 days, but B would have been 28 days in per- 
forming A’s journey. How far did each travel?’ He flew round 
the room, round the chairs, writhing his little body as if in 
agony, and in about a minute sprung up to me and said ‘A 
travelled 72 miles, and B 54 miles—didn’t they? Yes.’ . . . “Mul- 
tiply in your head 365,365,365,365,365,365 by 365,365,365,- 
365,365,365.’”’ It took the boy no more than one minute to 
give the answer, in periods of three figures, from left to right, 
as fast as it was possible for Adams and the elder Safford to 
write them down. (The answer is 133,491,850,208,566,925,- 
016,658,299,941,583,225—a sum which the skeptical reader, if 
endowed with an average turn for figures, can check with pen- 
cil and paper in a little more than an hour.) ““The boy looked 
pale and said he was tired,” the Rev. Mr. Adams added. “He 
said it was the largest sum he had ever done.” *® 

Safford graduated from Harvard with high honors at eight- 
een, was acting director of the Harvard Observatory and later 

14 June 5, 1846. 

15 Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, New Series, vitt (1847), 266. 
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director of the Dearborn Observatory in Chicago. He became 
Field Memorial Professor of Astronomy at Williams College 
in 1876 and held that position until his death a quarter-cen- 
tury later. 

Safford’s history is an outstanding exception to the rule that 
infant prodigies in mathematics invariably blow up in later 
years. A more typical case is that of William James Sidis who, 
eleven years old and dressed in black velvet knickers, lectured 
in 1909 before one hundred professors and advanced students 
of mathematics from Harvard on ‘Four-Dimensional Bod- 
ies.”’*© When last heard from, Sidis was a clerk in a business 
house with a knack for running the adding machine. 

The intellectual background, education, and mental en- 
dowments (outside the field of mathematics) of the prodigies 
vary as greatly as do the stories of their later careers. Heredity, 
apparently, plays little part, for in only one known case among 
those of the great child calculators has the faculty of compu- 
tation been transmitted: the son and grandchildren of George 
Bidder, a British computer, are said to have been respectable 
reckoners in their own right. Safford had an excellent educa- 
tion, and as a child was scarcely less gifted in chemistry, bot- 
any, and geography than he was in arithmetic. Still, Thomas 
Fuller, the ‘Virginia Calculator” who came to this country as 
a slave, could neither read nor write but could square a nine- 
figure number in his head; and Vito Mangiamele, uneducated 
son of a Sicilian shepherd, edified the members of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences in Paris by extracting the tenth root of 282,- 
475,249, among other mental feats. 

A side light is thrown on the phenomenon of mathematical 
precocity by an extract from the notebooks of Richard Whate- 
ly, nineteenth-century English logician: “There certainly was 
... something peculiar in my calculating faculty. It began to 
show itself between five and six, and lasted about three years. 
One of the earliest things I can remember is the discovery of 
the difference between even and odd numbers, whose names I 


16 See The New Yorker, August 14, 1937. 
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was highly delighted to be told; I soon got to do the most diffi- 
cult sums, always in my head, for I knew nothing of figures be- 
yond numeration, nor had I any names for the different proc- 
esses I employed. But I believe my sums were chiefly in multi- 
plication, division and the rule of three. In this last point I be- 
lieve I surpassed the famous American boy [Colburn], though 
I did not, like him, understand the extraction of roots. I did 
these sums much quicker than anyone could upon paper, and 
I never remember committing the smallest error. I was en- 
gaged either in calculation or in castle-building (which I was 
also very fond of) morning, noon, and night; and was so ab- 
sorbed as to run against people in the streets, with all the other 
accidents of absent people. My father tried often, but in vain, 
to transfer my powers to written figures; and when I went to 
school, at which time the passion was worn off, I was a perfect 
dunce at cyphering, and so have continued ever since.’’?" 

If calculators have one thing in common, it is the absorbing 
passion for reckoning told of by Archbishop Whately. Prac- 
tice is essential to performing the more complicated problems 
and “a taste for figures,’’ as Zerah called it, must prompt all 
such arduous mental exercise. The most useful tool for a 
young calculator is an unfailing memory. Arthur F. Griffith 
of Milford, Indiana, who was good enough in the field to hold 
a steady job on the vaudeville stage, had a memory store which 
included a multiplication table complete to 130, a table of 
cubes to 100, fourth powers to 20 and the fifth powers of num- 
bers between 985 and 1,000."* Colburn, as an aid in factoring, 
had memorized a table which in his autobiography fills four 
and one-half pages of 10-point type. 

Perhaps the most retentive memory among those of the cal- 
culators was that of Jedediah Buxton, the eighteenth-century 
farm boy whom present-day psychiatrists would classify as an 

17 Quoted in E. Jane Whately, Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, 
D.D. (London, 1866), 1, 5. 


18 Griffith’s faculty is described in William L. Bryan, Ernest H. Lindley and 
Noble Harter, Indiana University Publications, Science Series No. 11 (1941), an 
interesting treatment of the subject of arithmetical precocity. 
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idiot savant, i.e., a feeble-minded individual with unusual de- 
velopment of one or more faculties. Jedediah could calculate 
while working or talking; he could handle two problems at 
once without confusion; he could put a problem aside in his 
mind when partially solved, come back to it several weeks later 
and complete it. He was an arithmomaniac to such a degree 
that, well along in life, he could remember the donors and the 
circumstances under which he had received every glass of free 
beer since he was twelve, a catalogue including 57 different 
persons and 2,130 pints. 

Almost alone among calculators, Buxton got his results 
principally by the use of his memory, using conventional 
methods of computation. But Griffith, by contrast, had devised 
eighty short-cuts of the kind to be found in manuals of ready 
reckoning. To multiply large numbers together, Zerah Col- 
burn would set them up in his mind—in the case of 687 and 42, 
for example—like this: 

600 

80 40 

” 2 
and would first multiply 600 by 40, then add the result to the 
product of 80 and 40, and this total he would add in turn to 
the product of 7 and 40. Then he would go through the same 
procedure with 2, adding as he went along until he had com- 
pleted the problem. This is a cumbersome method when writ- 
ten out but, as the Memoir says, “pen, ink and paper cost 
Zerah very little when employed in a sum.” The efficacy of his 
system was such that “in a few seconds” he could square 888,- 
888 to give 790,121,876,544 and multiply this by 49, yielding 
38,715,971,950,656. As to square roots, ‘‘suppose,” Zerah wrote, 
“it be required to extract the square root of 92,416. First in- 
quire what sum squared ends in 16. Ans. 04; here we have the 
last two figures of the root. Next, as the sum contains five fig- 
ures, inquire what number squared comes nearest to g. Ans. 3. 
Put them together, 304—the number sought.” The larger the 
number, of course, the more confusing this becomes. Zerah had 
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simplified things to a certain extent with a table giving the 
roots for the final two figures of all squares. Thus the root of 
every square ending in 04 must, he said, have as its last two 
figures one of the following: 02, 52, 48 or 98. The trick is to 
tell which of these is the correct choice. 

How he made this choice is something that he never did 
know and therefore could never explain. For no matter how 
huge the memory store, nor how ingenious the short cuts of 
the lightning calculators may be, there are still questions to 
which neither they nor the psychologists can give a definitive 
reply. Probably no more satisfactory answer can be given to- 
day than Zerah’s own to a Bostonian who was urging him to 
tell her how he reckoned. “God put it into my head,” he said, 
“and I cannot put it into yours.’”’*® 


19 Quoted, unnamed, in Colburn, A Memoir, 181. 
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LEWIS TEMPLE AND THE 
HUNTING OF THE WHALE 


SIDNEY KAPLAN 


OME forty years ago, when Bela Pratt, the sculptor, was asked 


to do the well-known Whaleman Statue in New Bedford, he 
demanded a suitable model—“‘a real boatsteerer, a man who has 


himself been long familiar with the harpoon.” It was natural 
enough to seek the help of Augustus J. Moulton, who then headed 
the oldest whaling business in the area, and Moulton’s advice was 
prompt: most suitable would be a Negro whaleman of Cape de 
Verdean descent. But since a model of “the Captain Ahab type” 
was wanted, Moulton’s advice went unheeded, and a brawny young 


Ahab now hurls his harpoon in front of the New Bedford Free 
Public Library.* 


Yet a Negro whaleman might well have served the sculptor’s 
purpose. By the eve of the Civil War almost three thousand Negro 
Americans manned the whaleships of the nation, and at a later 
date the Negro whaleman would become the mainstay of the fish- 
ery.” Moreover, although he never went to sea, perhaps the great- 
est whaleman of them all was a clever Negro blacksmith of New 
Bedford—one Lewis Temple—who, a few years before Melville’s 
leviathan breeched into view, invented a new kind of harpoon that 
was, in fact, the only major improvement in whaling technique 
since Alfred the Great chronicled the exploits of Ohthere the 
Northman.?® “It is safe to say,” wrote Clifford W. Ashley in 1926, 


1 The Presentation of the Whaleman Statue to the City of New Bedford (New 
Bedford, 1913), 39. 


2 In 1859, of 25,000 native American seamen, more than half were Negroes— 
6,000 in the merchant service, 5,000 in internal navigation, 2,900 in the whale- 
fishery, 1,400 in the navy. (James Freeman Clarke, Present Condition of the 
Free Colored People of the United States [New York, 1859], 15-16; Lorenzo J. 
Greene and Carter G. Woodson, The Negro Wage Earner [Washington, D. C., 
1930], 6.) For early participation of Negroes in whaling, see Lorenzo J. Greene, 
The Negro in Colonial New England 1620-1776 (New York, 1942), 116-117. 

3 William Scoresby, Jr., An Account of the Arctic Regions; with a History 
and Description of the Northern Whale-Fishery (Edinburgh, 1820), 11, 6-7. 
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“that the Temple toggle was the most important single invention 
in the whole history of whaling. ...”* 

Little is known about the youth of this village blacksmith be- 
yond the fact that he was born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1800 
and never learned to write his name. Whether he came into the 
world as freeman or slave, or how he found his way north and 
learned his trade, it is impossible to say. Twenty-nine years later, a 
free Negro of New Bedford, he married Mary Clark, a native of 
Maryland, and the next year a son, Lewis, Jr., was born to them. 
In a short time two daughters followed, Nancy in 1832, and a few 
years later, Mary, who died when she was six and was buried in 
the Rural Cemetery outside the town. By 1836, if not earlier, Tem- 
ple was an established citizen of the community and operated his 
own whalecraft shop on Coffin’s Wharf. 

During the next decade Temple worked at his trade, paid his 
poll tax every year, and probably took part in the abolitionist ac- 
tivity of the favorite city of fugitive slaves. Not far away lived Fred- 
erick Douglass, who, from 1837 to 1839, worked at a variety of 
shore jobs connected with the whaling industry. It is quite possi- 
ble that the Temples knew young Douglass and his wife, and vis- 
ited with them in their two rooms on Elm Street overlooking Buz- 
zards Bay, not far from Temple’s shop. Perhaps they were mem- 
bers of the congregation that heard Douglass speak in the Zion A. 
M. E. Church nearby. By 1845 Lewis Temple, like a good many 
Negroes of New Bedford—Nathan Johnson, the befriender of 
Douglass, was one—had achieved a certain measure of prosperity, 
for in that year he was able to build his own smithy on Walnut 
Street Wharf.5 

These were the golden years of American whaling, the years in 


4 Clifford W. Ashley, The Yankee Whaler (Boston, 1926), 86, 143; James Tem- 
pleman Brown, The Whale Fishery and Its Appliances (Washington, D. C., 
1883), 36; John R. Spears, The Story of the New England Whalers (New York, 
1908), 26, 207. 

5 U. S. Census of 1850, Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants in New Bedford; Carter 
G. Woodson, Free Negro Heads of Families in the United States ... in 1830 
(Washington, D. C., 1925), 68; Vital Records of New Bedford (Boston, 1932- 
1941), I, 473; U1, 168; New Bedford Death Records, vol. 84 (1854), 78; Liberator, 
March 29, 1839; September 22, 1848; Philip S. Foner, The Life and Writings of 
Frederick Douglass (New York, 1950), 1, 24-26, 425; 1, 23; Charles T. Congdon, 
Reminiscences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), 16-17, 171; Frederick Douglass, 
Life and Times of Frederick Douglass Written by Himself (Boston, 1893), 256, 
260; New Bedford Tax Records, 1845-1849. 
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which whaling became big business. By 1840, notes Samuel Eliot 
Morison, whaling and the manufacture of whaling products had 
become the leading industry of Massachusetts after shoe and tex- 
tile manufacturing.® Already, by 1833, 70,000 persons were en- 
gaged in outfitting whaleships, hunting the whale, and working up 
its products; by 1846 the industry represented a capital investment 
of at least $120,000,000, and of the world whaling fleet of goo ves- 
sels, 735 were American. Starting in America as a kind of com- 
munity affair, by Melville’s time it had already become a “sweated 
industry,” the bottom dogs of all nations and races slaving to amass 
fortunes for first families to be.? 

But too many whales got away,® and it was here that Lewis Tem- 
ple and his toggle-harpoon played their part. 

A brief excursion into the history of the whale hunt is perhaps 
in order to clarify the significance of Temple’s invention, or better 
put, his rediscovery of the toggle-harpoon. 

For the past two thousand years, up to the time of the modern 
bomb-gun, whalemen of Asia, Europe, and the Americas have 
employed two basic weapons of attack—the harpoon and the lance. 
The function of the harpoon, whether it be the simple type with 
fixed head or the toggle type with movable head, is not to kill. 
Darted into the blubber, its purpose is first to hook the whale, and 
then by means of a rope tied to it, fasten the whale to boat or drag. 
In either case, the whale hunter is enabled to approach his prey 
near enough to strike with the long lance deep into its lungs.® 

In the history of invention, the appearance, partial disappear- 


6 The Maritime History of Massachusetts 1783-1860 (Boston, 1941), 317-318. 
Jan. E. Matzeliger, another Negro inventor of Massachusetts, played a decisive 
part in the development of the shoe manufacturing industry in that state. In 
1883 he patented a lasting machine that reduced the cost of manufacture by 
half and thus helped lay the foundation for the growth of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company (Henry E. Baker, “The Negro in the Field of Invention,” 
Journal of Negro History, u, [1917], 23). 

7 Charles Olsen, Call Me Ishmael (New York, 1947), 18-20, 23; Morison, 315. 


8 See a typical excerpt from the log of the whaling sloop Betsey, of Dart- 
mouth, August-September, 1761, in William H. Davis, Nimrod of the Sea; or, 
The American Whaleman (New York, 1874), 401. 

® Otis Tufton Mason, Aboriginal American Harpoons: A Study in Ethnic 
Distribution and Invention (Washington, D. C., 1902), 303; James Templeman 
Brown, “Whalemen, Vessels, Apparatus, and Methods of the Fishery,” in George 
Brown Goode, editor, The Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the United States 


(Washington, D. C., 1887), 1, 250-251. On rare occasions the harpoon thrust 
resulted in eventual death. 
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ance, and reappearance of the toggle-harpoon—“most complicated 
of the devices invented by uncivilized peoples’”—is an engrossing 
chapter. Archaeologists have discovered that in northern Eurasia, 
Eskimo America, and many other parts of the world, prehistoric 
man, in his struggle for subsistence, was forced to invent it. It is 
curious to note, however, that by the Middle Ages European whale- 
men seem to have forgotten the toggle principle; the fact is that 
Basque whale hunters from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury used weapons basically more primitive than those of the neo- 
lithic Norwegian. Only in the severe regions of the upper north 
and on the northerly coasts of the Pacific Ocean has the toggle- 
harpoon been continuously used and improved on.’° 

The simple, fixed-head harpoon with either single or double 
flue (barb) is no match, however, for the tremendous strength of 
the whale. Too often the leviathan can pull himself free, and al- 
though wounded, escape. It was for this reason that primitive 
whale-hunters throughout the world devised a more efficient hock 
—the toggle-harpoon, whose removable head is so mounted on the 
shaft that, after it is plunged into the blubber, the shaft may be 
withdrawn. When the frightened whale begins his run, he must 
perforce haul whaleboat or drag behind him by means of the rope 
looped through a hole in the harpoon head. It is now that the 
toggle does its work, for the harnessed and plunging whale forces 
the embedded head to turn at right angles, that is, to “toggle’— 
thus firmly anchoring it in the blubber. 

When and why the European whale-hunter either forgot or 
abandoned the use of the toggle-harpoon it is only possible to 
guess. Suffice it to note that in the early eighteenth century, while 
Dutch, English, and Basque whalemen, pursuing the whale in 
Davis Strait and the waters around Spitsbergen, were using the 
simple harpoon with fixed head, the more efficient Eskimos of 
Greenland, with whom they carried on an extensive barter trade, 


10 Mason, 203, 213, 236, 239; Edward W. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering 
Strait (Washington, D. C., 1899), 140-150; Henry B. Collins, Jr., Archeology of 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska (Washington, D. C., 1937), 97-98, 111, 318-321. The 
toggle-harpoon is an artifact of great significance for Eskimologists. Writes Col- 
lins: “Of the many ingenious devices which have enabled the Eskimos to meet 
the needs of their exacting environment, none is of more importance than the 
harpoon. Without such an effective means of capturing the sea mammals on 
which they so largely depend, the Eskimos could hardly have adapted them- 
selves to a life on the Arctic coasts.” 
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were using the toggle-harpoon of their immemorial ancestors." 
The first known portrait of a West Greenland Eskimo, painted in 
Bergen in 1654 and now hanging in the National Museum at 
Copenhagen, shows a toggle-harpoon firmly grasped in the hand 
of an Eskimo whale hunter.” 

There can be little doubt that during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries European whalemen had ample opportunity to 
observe the whaling techniques of the Greenland Eskimo.** As 
for American whalemen, while it is doubtful that the toggle-har- 
poon was known to Indians of the eastern coast of the United 
States,'* by 1760 scores of New England vessels had already hunted 
the whale in West Greenland waters.’ Yet, during this period ex- 
perimentation concerned itself almost entirely with variations in 
the barbing of the fixed head, the Dutch early in the seventeenth 
century originating the two-flued harpoon, which the English 
more than a hundred years later modified by placing small reverse 
prongs on the insides of the barbs. Although the Mayflower had 
carried men experienced in the Greenland whale-fishery, in 1672 
the townspeople of Nantucket invited a Dutchman, one James 
Loper of Long Island, to teach them the whaling art. Whether 
Loper ever responded to the invitation is unknown. Two things, 


11 Samuel F. Haven, editor, Narrative of a Voyage to Spitsbergen in the Year 
1613 (Boston, 1860), 33, 46, 49; Ashley, 85, 89, cites various other narratives. 

12 Taj Birket-Smith, The Eskimos (New York, 1935), frontispiece, 201-202; 
Elmo P. Hohman, The American Whaleman (New York, 1928), 19; M. Vahl, 
et al., editors, Greenland (London, 1928), 11, 315. 


13 American whalemen serving as officers or crew on European vessels had 
the same opportunity. It is also possible that some Americans were familiar 
with descriptions of the Greenland toggle-harpoon, as given in such accounts as 
Harris’s Voyages (London, 1748), 11, 382, cited by Ashley, go. 

14 It is improbable that the early colonists had much to learn about whaling 
from the New England Indian. Obed Macy, in his History of Nantucket (Bos- 
ton, 1835), 28, states that according to tradition the Indians of the island 
learned the art from the colonists. A few historians of whaling have made state- 
ments to the effect that the Indians “taught the first settlers in this country their 
art.” (P. Leroy Harwood, The Development of Whaling Implements [Mystic, 
Conn., 1931], 158.) This opinion, apparently conjectural, is perhaps based on an 
expansive interpretation of a passage in James Rosier’s True Relations of Way- 
mouth’s Voyage, which describes a whale hunt by Nantucket Indians. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the first settlers borrowed from the New England Indian 
the idea of the wooden drag. (Alexander Starbuck, History of the American 
Whale-Fishery from Its Earliest Inception to the Year 1876 [Washington, D. C., 
1878], 5-6.) 

15 Alexander Starbuck, The History of Nantucket (Boston, 1924), 358. 
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however, are certain: grateful Nantucket subsequently named two 
whaling vessels after him—and the harpoons used by Nantucket 
whalemen for the next century and a half followed the basic Dutch 
pattern. Yankee ingenuity up to the time of the Revolution prof- 
ited not at all, apparently, from the lesson that the Eskimo could 
teach. Nor was the situation much different fifty years later. Many 
“ingenious persons” had tried to improve the whaling harpoon, 
observed Scoresby in 1820, but although various changes had been 
devised, they had “all given place to the simplicity of the ancient 
harpoon.” ?¢ 

Nor was Scoresby alone in his view. Among the new inventions 
for killing the whale, wrote J. Ross Browne in 1846, “the most in- 
teresting were the gun for shooting harpoons, the bomb shell, and 
the use of prussic acid .. . [but] Experience has sufficiently proved 
that the old method is the best of all .. . the probability is, the har- 
poon and lance, as they have been from time immemorial [sic], 
will continue to be, in all future ages, the most effective instru- 
ments in the capture of the whale.” 

In 1835 Yankee whalemen were given another chance to come 
by the toggle-harpoon. In that year Captain Barzillai T. Folger, 
master of the Nantucket whaler Ganges, for the first time explored 


the Kodiak Right Whaling Grounds, thus opening up Alaskan 
waters to thousands of whale-ships during the next decade.'* Once 
again, this time at the beginning of whaling’s golden age, Ameri- 
can and European whalemen could observe the removable-head 
toggle as used in the walrus and seal harpoons of the Alaskan Es- 
kimo and of the Pacific coast Indians, and it is wholly possible that 
souvenir specimens, or, at least, descriptions, were brought home.'® 


16 Harwood, 158; Haven, 65; Ashley, 85; Starbuck, History of the American 
Whale-Fishery, 16-17; James Thacher, History of Plymouth (Boston, 1832), 21. 

17 Etchings of a Whaling Cruise ... (New York, 1846), 547, 575. Melville 
wrote a long review of this book for the Literary World of March 6, 1847— 
without commenting on this passage. Cf. Hohman, 44. 

18 Clarence L. Andrews, “Alaska Whaling,” Washington Historical Quarter- 
ly, 1x, 4 (January, 1918). Not until 1848 did the whaler Superior, of Sxg Harbor, 
pass through Bering Strait. In 1854 the first whalers are said to have sailed 
east of Pt. Barrow. (Hohman, 43.) 

19 Froelich G. Rainey, The Whale Hunters of Tigara (New York, 1947), 259- 
260; Ashley, 85; Albert B. Reagan, “Whaling of the Olympic Peninsula Indians 
of Washington,” Natural History, xxv, 27 (1925); T. T. Waterman, The Whaling 
Equipment of the Makah Indians (Seattle, 1917), 36-39. New Englanders could 
have received an inkling of the toggle-harpoon as used by the Eskimo on 
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Perhaps, at last, the lesson was beginning to be learned, for it 
was at this point that whalecraft makers began to fashion a one- 
flued, fixed-head harpoon, so wrought that the diameter of the 
neck was smaller than that of the shank in order to create a weak 
place that would bend without breaking when the whale started 
off, thus producing a crude toggle effect. Although the one-flued 
harpoon eventually proved unsatisfactory, its creation is indicative 
of the fact that during the decade that followed the return of the 
Ganges from the Kodiak Ground, the incorporation of the toggle 
principle in a harpoon sturdy enough to cope with the plunging 
sperm whale became the desideratum of the American fishery.?° 
Complaints were mounting against the old-style harpoon which so 
often “drew” and let the whale escape, and “the urgent need of a 
new and better instrument became daily apparent.” 21 Over a hun- 
dred patent applications were filed in Washington around this 
time, a few actually being granted, and one or two designs prom- 
ising well.?? 

In all probability the one-flued harpoon would have become a 
popular weapon of the American whale-fishery if Temple had not 
epitomized the whole striving for an efficient utilization of the 
toggle principle in a harpoon whose action was so efficient that it 
was rapidly adopted by the vast majority of American whalemen.?$ 


the northwest coast of North America from a not-too-clear description in The 
Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon, of H. M. S. Hecla During the Recent 
Voyage of Discovery under Captain Parry (Boston, 1824), 236. 

20 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels ..., 250-251. Ashley remarks casually that 
“there is evidence of much earlier attempts to fashion a whale-iron that would 
‘toggle,’ ”” stemming evidently from early contact of whalemen with Greenland 
Eskimos, but he does not print the evidence. (86.) 


21 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels ... , 250-251. 


22 There is no patent on record for the one-flued harpoon, although Patent 
No. 3490, by Albert Moor, of Hampdeu, Maine, employed a toggle-head to 
hold and then explode a vial of powder. Moor requested and was granted a pat- 
ent on the explosive principle only. The explosion might well have blown the 
flue from the shank. From 1829 to 1847 six American inventors actually re- 
ceived patents for harpoon designs. The most interesting used a fixed head with 
hinged barbs. Temple probably saw or heard of these designs. None was widely 
used. (Subject-Matter Index of Patents ... 1790-1873 [Washington, D. C., 1874], 
passim.) 

23 The one-flued harpoon “was at one time used, and it is believed by some 
whalemen that it suggested the idea of the toggle-iron. None of them are used 
at present.” (G. Brown Goode, editor, Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection 
Sent from the United States to the International Fisheries Exhibition, London, 
1883 [Washington, D. C., 1884], 308.) 
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Unlike the primitive Eskimo-Indian harpoon, the Temple har- 
poon did not employ a removable head. Instead, the Temple tog- 
gle-head was a one-flued barb so riveted on the shank that it could 
pivot ninety degrees from its initial position. To hold the head 
parallel with the shank until the barb had been plunged through 
the blubber, a wooden pin the size of a matchstick was placed in 
a hole that ran through shank and head. When the whale pulled 
against the barb, the pin broke under the strain, and the head, 
turning at right angles, toggled in the blubber. Temple’s device 
was, no doubt, a simple one, yet in the judgment of one historian 
of whaling, it was not “until the toggle-iron was invented in this 
country ... that any radical change was made” in the technique of 
modern whaling.*4 

Temple manufactured his first toggle-harpoon in 1848, reported 
James Templeman Brown to the United States Senate some forty 
years later, and “since that time it has been used by the American 
whalemen to the exclusion of all others.”?5 The harpoon quickly 
became known as ““Temple’s Toggle,” ‘““Temple’s Gig,” and later, 


“Temple’s Toggle-Iron,” and almost at once became “the univer- 
sal whale iron.”** Incorporated into more complex weapons of 
the whale hunt, such as the darting-gun, it has never been improved 


on in any basic way, and with but one unimportant change to per- 
mit easier manufacture it has continued to be the standard har- 
poon of the American whale-fishery.?* 

24 Harwood, 158. To complete this resumé of the toggle-harpoon’s history, it 
should be noted that in 1887 Gustav Holm discovered a bone toggle-head of the 
Temple design being used by East Greenland Eskimos. The inventive process 
thus may be said to have returned on itself full circle in this instance. (Mason, 
238.) 

25 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels ..., 250-251. 

26 Ashley, 86. Captain Charles M. Scammon, in 1874, listed 150 toggle-har- 
poons (and only 15 two-flued harpoons) among the standard items of whale- 
craft carried on a ‘First-Class Whale-Ship, for a Cape Horn Voyage.” (The Ma- 
rine Mammals ... Together with an Account of the American Whale Fishery 
[San Francisco, 1874], 313, 316.) Two years later, Captain William M. Davis 
listed toggle-harpoons as standard whaleboat equipment and noted that they 
were preferred by Arctic whalemen especially, as, owing to the soft blubber of 
the bowhead whale, the fixed-head harpoon was apt to cut its way out. 

27 Ashley, 86, 87, 143. “The Temple toggle had the toggle inside the shank 
which was forked over it. Macy, another blacksmith, improved on Temple’s 
invention by having the toggle forked over a single shank, and this Macy iron 
was the one which was finally adopted and used.” (Harwood, 158.) Cf. article 
by William G. Kirschbaum in New Bedford Standard Times, February 20, 1904. 
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Why Lewis Temple never patented his invention is an unsolved 
mystery. Other whalecraft-makers quickly copied his toggle-har- 
poon, while Temple’s sole royalty was the name that clung to it. 
“He might have made a fortune from his invention,” observed 
Harwood, “had he been able to secure a patent.” ?* The point is 
well taken; the accounts of James Durfee, another whalecraft- 
maker of New Bedford, reveal that between 1848 and 1868 his shop 
turned out almost thirteen thousand toggle-irons—and Durfee’s 
was but one of eight or ten shops in New Bedford alone.*® 

Temple, however, seems to have continued in the old way. On 
voyage after voyage his harpoon was proving itself. When the 
whaleship Ohio arrived from the Arctic in May, 1853, the Whale- 
men’s Shipping List, acclaiming the rich haul of 2,350 barrels of 
oil, pointed out that in striking her twenty-one bowhead whales 
only eight harpoons had been used—all of them toggle-irons.*° 
No doubt the inventor reaped a measure of satisfaction from such 
notices. 

In 1848 or 1849 Temple moved his shop to Walnut Street Wharf 
and rented a house nearby. Not only did his smithy serve the 
whaling trade, but occasionally he took on ironwork jobs of a gen- 
eral nature and forged tools for the city maintenance authorities. 
Lewis, Jr., was apparently learning the trade and a few years later 
would go to work for the New Bedford firm of Dean and Driggs, 
which in the winter of 1853 began advertising in the local press 
that it made ““Toggel & joint irons of Superior Quality.” In July, 
1853, along with a thousand of his fellow townsmen, Temple 
signed a temperance petition to the mayor of the city.*4 


28 In the Standard-Times of October 1, 1931, is a short article on the Temple 
harpoon by Zephaniah Pease; its subtitle is “The Story of a Colored Black- 
smith Who Made the Most Important Invention Known to Whaling and Might 
Have Been a Millionaire.” Unfortunately, Pease made the mistake of attributing 
the invention to Temple’s son. Another Negro inventor in the marine field, 
James Forten of Philadelphia—a contemporary of Temple’s—was more fortu- 
nate. Of him, Henry E. Baker wrote: “... he had no difficulty in obtaining a 
patent for his invention, nor in deriving from it comfortable financial support 
for himself and family during the remainder of his life.” Forten’s invention 
was a device for handling sails. (25.) 

29 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels ..., 251. 

30 May 31, 1853. 


31 New Bedford Directory (New Bedford, 1849, 1852), passim; New Bedford 
Tax Records, 1848-1850; Reports of the Committee of Finance; the School Com- 
mittee ... (New Bedford, 1849), passim; Report of the Committee on Finance; 
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By 1852 Temple seems to have been on his way to modest finan- 
cial success. Moving once more, he now set up his smithy in a 
building that he owned adjacent to his home. Business evidently 
continued to prosper, for two years later, in January, 1854, the 
New Bedford contracting firm of Delano and Pierce began to build 
for him a substantial brick blacksmith shop at the foot of School 
Street, near Steamboat Wharf. This shop, however, was never com- 
pleted, for not many months later, on May 18, 1854, at the age of 
fifty-four, Lewis Temple died.*? 

The circumstances of Temple’s death—cut off as he was in his 
productive prime—are disheartening to record. Sometime during 
the autumn of 1853, while walking one evening in the lower part 
of School Street near the site of his new shop, he tripped over a 
plank hidden in the dark. The fall injured him internally, weak- 
ened his arms, and made him unfit for labor for the rest of his life. 
The accident had been caused by the carelessness of workers con- 
structing a sewer, and Temple petitioned the city for a “just rep- 
aration” of $2,000 to compensate for the “loss of time & the injury” 
he had ustained.** 

On March 28, 1854, the Common Council, after listening to a 
detailed report on the case, ordered the sum to be paid. But for 
some reason it was withheld. Reporting his death a month and a 
half later, the New Bedford Morning Mercury remarked caustical- 
ly that although the Council had voted the reparation he had asked 
for, Temple had “not received a single cent of the amount.” Nor, 
in the final settlement of the estate, was there anything left for 
widow or children. Two buildings on Walnut Street and the half- 
finished shop on School Street, the three valued at $700, plus $300 
of stock-in-trade, all went to pay Temple’s debts.** What was left 


City Document No. 3 (New Bedford, 1854), 37, 51; Whalemen’s Shipping List 
and Merchants’ Record, February 1-March 8, 1853; Petition of Samuel Rodman 
and others, July 26, 1853, City Clerk’s Office, New Bedford. 

32 New Bedford Tax Records, 1852; Land Records, Southern Bristol Deeds, 
1853-1855, XXVI, 194-195, Office of Registry of Deeds; Death Records. of New 
Bedford, 1854, LXxxiv, 78. The Death Records, which give Temple’s age as sev- 
enty, are probably in error. 


33 New Bedford Morning Mercury, March 28, May 18, 1854; Petition of Lewis 
Temple, City Clerk’s Office, New Bedford. 

34 New Bedford Morning Mercury, January 24, 27; February 7, 21; March 14, 
28; May 18, 1854; New Bedford Tax Records, 1854; Records of the Probate 
Court and Court of Insolvency, Taunton. Mrs. Temple and Lewis, Jr., contin- 
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was the “Temple Toggle-Iron,” which, in the days of slavery, was 
one Negro’s contribution to the prosperity of his country.* 


THE PROVIDENCE FEDERAL. CUSTOMHOUSE PAPERS 
AS A SOURCE OF MARITIME HISTORY SINCE 1790 


EARL C. TANNER 


HIRTY years ago Samuel Eliot Morison invited the attention 

of historians and archivists to the importance of preserving 
early customhouse records. In a report to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, he deplored the neglect of this “most important ex- 
isting source for commerce, fishing, shipping and shipbuilding, 
since 1789,” and asserted that individual ports “must be studied in 
detail before much-needed histories of American shipbuilding and 
commerce can be written.”’? 

Customhouse papers for the first decades of the federal period 
are particularly valuable. In them may be found essential data not 
included in printed statistical compilations before the middle of 
the nineteenth century.? Official statistics published in the Ameri- 
can State Papers, 1789 to 1821, are, of course, useful for the coun- 
try as a whole, but do not adequately reflect changing conditions 
at individual ports during their crucial years of intense rivalry. 
The same criticism applies to the early volumes of the Treasury 
Department’s Commerce and Navigation, begun in 1821. Indeed, 
it was not until 1855 that government publications regularly in- 
cluded a satisfactory analysis of data by customs districts. Custom- 
house papers, then, are the best and most nearly complete guide to 
the early maritime history of the United States.* 


ued to live at 3 Walnut Street. Lewis, Jr., who in 1873 became a hairdresser, 
died in New Bedford in 1905. (New Bedford Directory [New Bedford, 1854- 
1887], passim; New Bedford Death Records, 1905.) 

35 The writer wishes here to record the generous assistance given him by Mr. 
William H. Tripp, Curator of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whal- 
ing Museum. 

1§. E. Morison, ‘““The Customhouse Records in Massachusetts, as a Source of 
History,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Liv, 325, 327. 

2 Most standard sources give no analysis of commodities by customs districts. 
An exception is the scattered data for two or three years in J. C. Kayser & Co., 
Commercial Directory (Philadelphia, 1829). 

8 Other major sources are the records of business firms, old newspapers, and 
personal correspondence. 
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One recurrent difficulty has plagued researchers: customhouse 
papers for the all-important years before 1855 have too generally 
been destroyed or dispersed. Thanks, however, to the diligence of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, and its friends, the Provi- 
dence Federal Customhouse papers have survived practically in- 
tact and in good order.* They record in vivid detail the history of 
an active but secondary port, which participated in the expansion 
of the American merchant marine from 1790 to 1830 and then suc- 
cumbed to the aggressive rivalry of New York and Boston.’ Most 
of the Providence Federal Customhouse papers for the period from 
1790 to 1890 are in the library of the Rhode Island Historical Soci- 
ety.° The collection includes over a hundred bound volumes, eight 
bundles of unbound volumes, and about eight hundred boxes of 
papers. The volumes, bound and unbound, are classified chrono- 
logically by subject, while the boxes of papers are arranged chron- 
ologically by years only. A brief survey of the several branches of 
commerce as recorded in the Providence Customhouse papers will 


4 Steps leading to the acquisition of a large portion of the Providence Federal 
Customhouse papers by the Rhode Island Historical Society are detailed in 
Rhode Island Historical Society News Sheet, October 3, 1902, No. 6; see, also, 
Works Progress Administration, The Survey of Federal Archives, Inventory of 
Federal Archives in the States, Series III, Department of the Treasury. No. 38. 
Rhode Island (Providence, 1938), 241-313, which contains information on the 
acquisition of Providence Federal Customhouse papers by the Rhode Island 
Historical Society and an inventory as of 1937; further data are available in the 
files of the Society. 

5 “The first division of the State of Rhode Island into customs districts under 
the Federal administration, in 1790, gave to the District of Providence all the 
waters, shores, bays, harbors, creeks, and inlets within the State north of the 
latitude of Conimicut Point. All waterways south of this point constituted the 
Newport District. Providence was the sole port of entry and Pawtuxet was a 
port of delivery. In 1799 a small part of the northern section of the Newport 
District was detached and included in the Providence District, limiting the 
southern boundary to a line extending from the most southerly part of Warwick 
Neck to the south end of Rumstick Point. In 1801 a section on the eastern side 
of upper Narragansett Bay, extending from Bullock Point to Rumstick Point, 
was detached from the district and added to the newly established District of 
Bristol. The county of Kent, including the port of East Greenwich, was added 
to the district in 1850, and in 1913 a general reorganization brought the entire 
State under one district, the District of Rhode Island. Providence was made the 
Headquarters Port, with a collector in charge.” Work Projects Administration, 
The Survey of Federal Archives, Ship Registers and Enrollments of Providence, 
Rhode Island, 1773-1939 (Providence, 1941), I, iv-V. 

6 For notes on pre-Federal Providence Customhouse papers, see Appendix 111. 
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suggest the wealth of the collection as a source for maritime his- 
tory.” 

The most striking characteristic of Providence commerce from 
1790 to 1830 is the volume and regularity of trade with the Carib- 
bean and Latin America. Impost books record 1,432 vessels ar- 
riving with dutiable cargoes from the area between 1800 and 1830. 
During the same period, only four hundred and fifty-nine vessels 
arrived from Europe, forty from Canada, eighty-six from Asia, 
twenty-one from Africa, and forty-nine from all other foreign ports. 
It is true that the vessels in the West India trade were generally 
smaller than those sailing for more distant ports, yet between 1800 
and 1830 the total tonnage arriving from the Caribbean and Latin 
America exceeded the combined tonnage of arrivals from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Canada, and all other foreign ports. Duties paid on 
Latin-American cargoes for the period amounted to $2,433,874 and 
were exceeded only by $3,457,971 of duties on the fabulously rich, 
though relatively few, cargoes from the Orient. 

Commodities entering into the Latin-American trade were ex- 
traordinarily diverse. Major imports included salt from Turks Is- 
land; sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, cocoa, cigars, and cotton from 
the West Indies; mahogany, coconuts, logwood, indigo, cochineal, 
sarsaparilla, hides, and specie from Honduras; sugar, coffee, hides, 
and specie from Brazil; hides, beef, horsehair, feathers, wool, and 
specie from the River Plate; cocoa, metals, and specie from the west 
coast. Throughout the nineteenth century, typical exports to the 
Caribbean were beef, pork, fish, potatoes, onions, cheese, flour, 
soap, candles, and lumber. Re-exports to this area, even when at 
their height in a year such as 1807, amounted to less than one-quar- 
ter of the total exports. Of fifty-three Caribbean clearances that 
year, thirty manifested no re-exports whatsoever; only ten had sub- 
stantial quantities of re-exports on board. Exports to South Amer- 
ica differed significantly from exports to the West Indies, for they 
generally included about one-half re-exports. Favorite re-exports 
for both the West Indies and South America were wines of Spain 
and France, textiles of France and Germany, cordage and sail- 
cloth of northern Europe, cottons from India, silks, cottons, and 
miscellaneous products of China. The Chilean market would ab- 

7 The following material is extracted from my “Trade between the Port of 


Providence and Latin America, 1800 to 1830,” typed Ph.D. thesis (Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1951). 
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sorb some West India sugar and tobacco. Finally, after 1825, in- 
creasing quantities of domestic manufactures, especially cotton 
textiles, were shipped to the West Indies and to South America. 

Customhouse records accurately reflect the effects of European 
and American wars on Providence trade with Latin America. For 
example, british naval operations in the Caribbean made neces- 
sary a radicai redistribution of Providence trade with the West In- 
dies during the 1790's. And while social revolution on Hispaniola 
destroyed one favorite market, Spain’s preoccupation with war in 
Europe resulted in the opening of Cuba, destined to preéminence 
in the West India trade. After the Embargo and the War of 1812, 
new and brilliant opportunities were opened up by the South 
American wars for independence. From 1815, to 1830 Providence 
vessels were regular visitors to both east and west coast South 
American ports. Then Boston and New York gradually succeeded 
in excluding their smaller rivals, among them Providence, from 
the more distant routes. Regular trade with Cuba continued until 
disrupted by the Ten Years’ War (1868-1878); trade with Turks 
Island survived until the 1930's; today Caribbean oil is the only 
regular arrival from the area. 

Providence trade with China and the East Indies extended from 
1787 to 1841, a period of fifty-four years. This trade, being rich in 
value and in romantic overtones, has attracted more attention 
from historians than any other branch of Providence commerce.*® 
The great copper-bottomed square-riggers, after an absence of per- 
haps two years, came in to dock at India Point laden with teas, 
nankeens, silks, china, lacquerware, sugar, spices, cochineal, fire- 
crackers, and strange tales of South Sea natives and Chinese princes. 
The customhouse sometimes collected over a hundred thousand 
dollars on a single cargo while merchants congratulated them- 
selves on the ship’s safe arrival and the prospect of high profits. It 
must have been a severe disappointment to the owners when the 
ship Ann and Hope, with a full cargo of China goods, sailed the 
Indian Ocean, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, safely crossed 
the Atlantic, and then ran onto Block Island for a total loss. 


8 For the Oriental trade of Providence see especially Gertrude Selwyn Kim- 
ball, “The East-India Trade of Providence from 1787 to 1807,” J. Franklin 
Jameson, editor, Papers from the Historical Seminary of Brown University, v1 
(Providence, 1896); William B. Weeden, “Early Oriental Commerce in Provi- 
dence,” reprinted from Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
December, 1907 (Cambridge, 1908). 
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Outbound cargoes of the Indiamen varied greatly and were fre- 
quently in.ended for exchange in Europe or South America. In 
this way an extra freight could be earned and a cargo especially 
suitable to the Oriental market obtained. The length of time and 
the amount of money which had to be invested in a single voyage 
resulted in a gradual elimination of small firms from this trade. 
After 1815, customhouse records show a virtual monopoly in the 
hands of Edward Carrington & Company and Brown & Ives. The 
number of seamen and of ships engaged was likewise small when 
compared with the number engaged in the Latin-American trade, 
but, thanks to historians and novelists, the fame of the Oriental 
trade is secure. 

Before 1830, Providence trade with Canada averaged scarcely 
three vessels a year and was based on imports of grindstones, plas- 
ter, herrings, and potatoes, In return, Providence sent cargoes of 
West India goods, flour, corn, tobacco, and sundries. After 1830, 
however, the rapid growth of railroads and factories created a 
heavy demand for coal. A few experiments sufficed to prove the 
native Rhode Island coal virtually fireproof, while imports by wa- 
ter from Sydney and Pictou, Nova Scotia, were inexpensive and 
easy to obtain. Canadian arrivals jumped from an average of two 
in the 1820’s to seventeen in the 1830’s and twenty-nine in the 
1840's. Because of the reciprocity legislation of 1830, this trade fell 
largely into the hands of foreign vessels, while the Providence mer- 
chant marine—and that of the whole nation—rapidly declined. Aft- 
er the Civil War, Canadian colliers yielded to competitors from 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, but their 
place was taken by Canadian lumber schooners, which had first 
begun to arrive from St. John and nearby ports in the 1840's. 
These vessels dominated the foreign trade of the port of Provi- 
dence in the latter half of the nineteenth century and have con- 
tinued to arrive from time to time in the twentieth century. Re- 
cently a small-scale trade has sprung up in which Canadian frozen 
fish is exchanged for miscellaneous American products. 

Coastal trade, though lacking the colorful characteristics of 
trade with distant places, was and is the most important single 
branch of maritime commerce at Providence. The exchange of do- 
mestic products for local consumption has been the primary basis 
for this trade, but before 1830 foreign commerce, too, was de- 
pendent on coastwise shipping for the distribution of imports and 
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for the assembling of export cargoes which Rhode Island alone 
could not supply. 

To northern ports Providence vessels carried West India goods, 
lime, manufactures, and the produce of states to the south. To 
southern ports Providence vessels carried manufactures, lime, and 
northern produce. The most important exports to originate in 
Rhode Island were lime from the famous Smithfield deposits, on- 
ions from Bristol (then reputed second only to Wethersfield in 
American onion production), butter, cheese, and—after 1825—cot- 
ton textiles. 

Before 1830, Providence purchased some foreign goods from 
New York, Boston, New London, and even Bristol, Rhode Island. 
Foreign goods were likewise shipped to New York and Boston— 
markets which bought and sold the goods of all the world. Bristol 
was a special case, for many townsmen owned plantations in Cuba 
and imported huge quantities of sugar and molasses intended for 
the Providence market. 

Maine was another special case. Providence normally had few 
clearances for Maine and in the year 1807, none. In 1808, how- 
ever, eighty-three clearances were recorded and, in the first seven 
months of 1809, twenty-one, after which the boom abruptly ended. 
This activity appears to represent illicit trade with Canada--an 
evasion of the Embargo Act in which a large part of the American 
merchant marine participated. 

After 1830, the Providence coastal trade lost much of its earlier 
variety, concentrating, rather, on two types of shipments. First 
was a general cargo trade especially with New York. By this trade, 
the products of Rhode Island industry were exchanged for mixed 
cargoes of goods assembled from all parts of the world and intend- 
ed for consumption in Rhode Island—not for redistribution. Dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, this trade 
has been subject to increasing competition from land transport 
until today it has been practically eliminated. A second type of 
coastal trade to flourish after 1830 has been in raw materials of 
great bulk, low value, and large local consumption: coal, cotton, 
lumber, and oil. These articles have been loaded at the source of 
supply and delivered direct, the vessels often leaving Providence 
in ballast. Even this type of trade has recently been subjected to 
severe competition from railroads, which now regularly deliver 
cotton, anthracite coal, and part of the area’s lumber require- 
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ments. The port of Providence, however, has maintained its po- 
sition as a major southern New England terminus for bituminous 
coal ships and oil tankers, most of which come from United States 
ports to the south. 

The European trade of the port of Providence from 1790 to 1830 
was both active and varied. Between 1800 and 1830, fifty-nine 
vessels arrived with dutiable cargoes from Spain, sixty-five from 
Portugal, thirty-three from Gibraltar, seven from Italy, one from 
Trieste; during the same period there were thirty arrivals from 
France, seventy-five from England, forty-six from Holland, twelve 
from Germany, nine from Denmark, fifty-seven from Sweden, and 
sixty-five from Russia. Before 1812, a part of the heavy trade with 
the Iberian Peninsula was, in fact, an indirect trade with Spanish 
and Portuguese America. From 1811 to 1813, a lively flour trade 
was maintained with the British army in Portugal. When hostili- 
ties broke out between the United States and England, the need of 
the Peninsular armies for American flour continued unaffected. 
The British accordingly provided the American flour ships with 
licenses, while the American government reasoned that the Brit- 
ish armies were no menace so long as they were kept busy in Spain. 
“I think we had better feed them there for pay, than feed and fight 
them here for nothing,” observed Thomas Jefferson. In 1813, over 
twenty vessels returned to Providence from Portugal, though only 
seven of them had dutiable cargoes. The rest brought salt (which 
was free from 1808 to 1814 inclusive) and, presumably, specie. Aft- 
er 1813, the British began to get grain from the Baltic and the 
American flour fleet had to seek new employment. 

Normally, vessels from Portugal brought corks, baskets, raisins, 
currants, figs, lemons, salt, port wine, and olive oil. From Spain 
came figs, raisins, salt, sherry and Catalonia wine, almonds, brandy, 
and merino sheep. The products of France were wines, brandy, al- 
monds, cambrics, silks, paper hangings, and books. Holland sent 
gin, cheese, looking glasses, watch crystals, and Oriental goods 
from the international mart of Amsterdam. England supplied tex- 
tiles, crockery, coal, salt, and a wide variety of manufactured goods. 
The northern countries specialized in glass, iron, steel, hemp, 
cordage, canvas, duck, candles, and tallow. Outbound cargoes for 
Europe were made up of Latin-American and Oriental re-exports 
and of such domestic products as flour, beef, pork, onions, potatoes, 
lumber, and a few manufactured goods. 
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The effects of military and diplomatic events on trade relations 
between Providence and European ports are clearly reflected in 
the Providence Customhouse papers. For example, re-exports of 
West India goods to Europe were high during the early years of 
the Napolecnic wars, when European shipping was otherwise en- 
gaged. Italy, France, and Holland were especially good customers. 
In 1805, Providence sent about 500,000 pounds of white sugar, 775,- 
ooo pounds of brown sugar, and 19,000 pounds of coffee to Europe. 
During the same period, the Czar’s refusal to codperate in the Con- 
tinental System occasioned a boom in the Russian trade, which was 
eventually halted by the War of 1812. Postwar reciprocity treaties 
with Sweden and England greatly stimulated trade between Provi- 
dence and the ports of those countries. 

The direct trade with Europe gradually declined after 1830. 
Then, in 1852, industrial needs for iron brought on a short-lived 
boom with the Scottish ports of Ardrossan and Greenock. From 
one European arrival in 1851, the total rose to twenty-two in 1853 
and to thirty in 1854, only to fall off sharply again. In the remain- 
ing half of the nineteenth century and in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, occasional vessels have entered Providence from 
Europe, especially the Mediterranean region. The arrival of a 
load of volcanic ash from Greece was recently featured in Provi- 
dence papers. 

Providence post-Revolutionary trade with Africa was never 
heavy, no arrivals being recorded in the nineteenth century be- 
fore 1817. Thereafter an average of two vessels a year came in with 
such exotic commodities as gold dust, ivory, palm oil, cam wood, 
and peanuts. Outbound cargoes included rum, tobacco, beef, pork, 
flour, ham, rice, corn, muskets, and notions. It was the practice 
to carry 150 or 200 brightly painted five-gallon kegs which were 
filled from the rum puncheons and used to bring in customers. In 
1852 Providence trade relations with Africa were greatly stimu- 
lated by the advent of the house of Rufus Greene & Co. Imposts 
which had seldom amounted to more than a few hundred dollars, 
jumped to several thousand dollars annually. The trade of Rufus 
Greene & Co. centered in Mozambique and Zanzibar and special- 
ized in ivory, the raw material of billiard balls and piano keys. As 
much as $20,000 worth was brought on a single shipment. In ad- 
dition, a wide variety of unusual articles was imported: ebony, 
rhinoceros horns, gum copal, dates, myrrh, rose water, and mon- 
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key skins, to mention but a few. As in the past, rum from West In- 
dia molasses figured prominently in the outgoing cargoes. The 
trade soon died out, but, if tradition may be believed, left in Provi- 
dence a strange reminder. 

It is said that a certain African chief, wishing to demonstrate his 
good will, proposed a marriage between his daughter, the princess, 
and Rufus Greene, who was on the coast trading. Much to the 
chief’s displeasure, Rufus Greene declined the honor, but the 
chief was not to be balked. When Rufus Greene’s vessel weighed 
anchor and set sail, a canoe came alongside, bearing the chief and 
the princess. The chief threw his daughter overboard and paddled 
back to shore. To save the girl from drowning, Rufus Greene took 
her on board and carried her to Providence, where she remained 
with the Greene family as a servant. 

Such were the major branches of commerce as recorded in the 
Providence Customhouse papers. In addition, limited amounts of 
trade were carried on in the period before 1830 with the Cape 
Verde Islands, Bermuda, Madeira, the Canary Islands, St. Helena, 
Iceland, the Isle of France, Australia, and New Zealand. There was 
always a Providence fishing fleet, and for a time, especially in the 
1840's, Providence had a few vessels in the Pacific whale fisheries. 
Generally, however, ports farther down Narragansett Bay have 
been more active in these lines. 

The appendices that follow list all known Providence Federal 
Customhouse papers except those still at the office of the collector. 
Providence Customhouse papers in the possession of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society have been somewhat arbitrarily divided 
into ten classifications for descriptive purposes. A list of Providence 
Customhouse papers at the National Archives in Washington and 
a supplementary list of certain pre-1790 records in the possession 
of the Rhode Island State Archives complete the inventory. 


APPENDIX I 


Providence Customhouse Papers in the Possession of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society* 


1. Impost Books. Nine folio volumes record the dutiable car- 
goes of vessels arriving from foreign ports 1790-1872 and 1885- 
1889. Later volumes are at the National Archives. Data include 

*I am grateful to Mr. Clarkson A. Collins, III, Research Associate at the 


Rhode Island Historical Society, for reviewing the text of this essay, including 
Appendix I. 
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the name of the vessel, name of the master, port from which en- 
tered, dates of entries, consignees, cargoes, and duties. Two im- 
portant limitations should be noted: free merchandise is usually 
not included, and small items are often grouped as “sundries” or 
“merchandize.” Impost-book data may be supplemented by ref- 
erence to incoming manifests. 

2. Books of Entries and Clearances. A series of seven volumes 
provides a complete record of foreign and coastal entries and 
clearances from 1806 to 1879. Earlier volumes, for the years from 
1790 to 1806 are in the Fiscal Section at the National Archives. 
Some of the data are abstracted or repeated in additional volumes. 
These records are of extraordinary value, but require a degree of 
familiarity with the names of ports, many of which are seldom vis- 
ited today. Furthermore, the investigator must sometimes hunt 
supplementary evidence on such an entry as “Trinidad.” (Is it 
Trinidad, Cuba, or Trinidad, B. W. I.?) 

3. Tonnage Books. Three volumes cover the years from 1790 to 
1831 and enable the investigator to determine the tonnage arriv- 
ing from the several areas of the world. See also item 7 of Appendix 
II. 

4. Ships’ Manitfests. These documents, perhaps the most useful 
of all the customhouse papers, are stored along with other loose 
papers in some eight hundred boxes. They run from 1790 to 1900. 
The first box includes a few pre-1790 items. Outgoing foreign mani- 
fests are the only satisfactory evidence on the nature and value of 
exports. Incoming foreign manifests materially supplement the im- 
post books on free imports and on small items. Coastal manifests, 
incoming and outgoing, are the only complete record of commodi- 
ties entering into this important branch of commerce. See also item 
2, Appendix IT. 

5: Books of Bounties and Drawbacks. Four volumes cover the 
active years of re-exportation from 1792 to 1809 and reflect the 
events in Europe which encouraged this trade. 

6. Licenses, Enrollments, and Registers. This extensive collec- 
tion, concentrated from the 1790’s through the 1840's, includes 
licenses, enrollments, registers, bonds, and oaths, but will not often 
be used since a reliable extract is now available: Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Division of Community Service Programs, The Sur- 
vey of Federal Archives, Ship Registers and Enrollments of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, 1773-1939. 2 v. Providence, 1941. See also 
item 5 of Appendix II. 

7. Correspondence of the Collectors. These documents, now 
stored with the ships’ papers, are particularly useful when con- 
cerned with disputes over the enforcement or infringement of reg- 
ulations. They are supplemented by holdings of the National Ar- 
chives. See item 6, Appendix II. 

8. Books Relating to Commodities. These include a list of boun- 
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ties for the exportation of pickled fish from 1816 to 1834 (other 
bounty books are combined with drawback books: see item 5 
above), a list of teas imported from 1801 to 1827, two books of 
spirits imported from 1804 to 1827, a book on the importation of 
free merchandise from 1857 to 1877, lists of merchandise ware- 
housed 1850 to 1869, etc. 

g. Business Records. These include about fifty volumes of cash 
books, receipt books, expense books, journals, ledgers, and bond 
books—all dated from the 1790's through the 1860’s. Together with 
the correspondence of the collector they afford a detailed history of 
the early administration of the customhouse. See also item g of 
Appendix II. 

10. Miscellaneous Records. Miscellaneous records include a list 
of sea letters issued 1804 to 1846; hospital records, some of which 
are useful to genealogists, Santo Domingo bonds, sea Jetters, and 
other ships’ papers, crew-list bonds; inspectors’, surveyors’, weigh- 
ers’ and measurers’ reports, wreck reports, etc. 


APPENDIX II 


Providence Customhouse Papers in the Possession of the 
National Archives* 


1. Clearance Books or Books of Inward and Outward Entries. 
Three volumes, 1790 through 1805. 

2. Foreign Outward Manifests. 1792-1801. Manifests for 1793 
and 1794 numbered 131-215 are accompanied by crew lists. 

3. Commission or Letter of Marque Bonds. 1798-1800. 
4. Registers of Vessels. Books 1-1x, 1791-1801. Customhouse cop- 
ies. 

5. Registers, Enrollments, and Licenses. 1815-1946, except for 
documents belonging to vessels still active. Licenses are from 1865 
only. 

6. Correspondence of the Collector. The National Archives has 
a very extensive collection of correspondence to and from the 
Providence Collector beginning with 1790. Items prior to 1832 are 
copies, since originals in the possession of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were destroyed by fire in that year. 

7. Abstract of Tonnage Duties Collected. 1893-1912. One vol- 
ume. 

8. Impost Books. 1889-1901. Four volumes. 


* Items 1 through 4 are classified under “French Spoliations Claims.” Other 
items may be found in Records Groups 36, 41, and 56. The National Archives 
also has a number of Colonial records for the Port of Rhode Island running 
from 1768 to 1776. I am grateful to Mr. Thad Page, Chief Archivist, Legislative 
and Fiscal Records Branch, National Archives, and to Mr. Lyle J. Holverstott, 
Chief, Fiscal Section, National Archives, for checking and expanding my list of 
Providence Customhouse papers at the National Archives. 
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g. Collectors’ Accounts. 1881-1901. Two volumes. 

10. Debenture Account. 1876-1903. One volume. 

11. Tonnage Book. Coastwise vessels entered 1890-1891. One 
volume. 

12. Record of Entrances and Clearances of Coastwise Vessels. 
1896-1899. One volume. 

13. Americas: Vessels Entered from Foreign Countries. 1871- 
1890. One volume. 

14. Coastwise Clearances. 1870-1890. One volume. 

15. Bonds for Export of Manufactured Articles, with Benefit of 
Drawback. 1884-1886. One volume. 

16. Bonds for Permanent Exhibition of Works of Art. 1894-1914. 
One volume. 

17. Vessels Admeasured. 1808-1865. One volume. 

18. Bills of Sale. Circa 1870-1895. 

19. List of Vessels Enrolled. 1854-1870. 

20. Licenses under Twenty Tons. Circa 1870-1895. 


APPENDIX III 


Rhode Island Customhouse Papers at the State Archives, 
State House, Providence, Rhode Island* 


Although this paper is primarily concerned with Providence 
Customhouse records of the period since 1790, it is believed that 
the following notes on an important collection of earlier origin 


may be useful. For pre-1790 items, see also Appendix I, item 4, and 
ee to Appendix II. 

. Bonds of Masters of Vessels. 1756-1785. Thirteen volumes. Pri- 
vntin bonds, cargo bonds, etc., of various Rhode Island ports. 

2. Manifests of Export Cargoes. 1775-1790. Five volumes. Coast- 
wise and foreign cargoes shipped from various Rhode Island ports. 
Includes some export bonds. 

3- Manifests of Import Cargoes. 1774-1789. Five volumes. Coast- 
wise and foreign cargoes received at various Rhode Island ports. 
Includes a few bonds, registers, and related papers. Volume 1 in- 
cludes tonnages of vessels entered from foreign and coastal ports, 
1744-1745. 

4. Maritime Papers. 1776-1787. One volume. Intendent of 
Trade’s outward and inward entries. Includes brief notation of 
cargoes. Apparently mostly from Providence. 

5. Maritime Papers. 1776-1780. One volume. Letters of marque, 
petitions, and instructions. 

6. Impost Book. 1785-1789. One volume. Providence impost 
book. Includes date of entry, name of vessel, name of captain, place 
from which sailed, freighter’s name, cargo, value, and impost. 


* I am grateful to Miss Mary T. Quinn, Archivist of Rhode Island, for check- 
ing the accuracy of this list. 
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7. Impost Records. 1785-1787. Arranged chronologically in a 
filing box. Bristol, Kent, Newport, and Providence Counties. Ac- 
counts settled. 

8. Registers of Vessels. 1776-1783. Three volumes. Records of the 
Intendent of Trade. 

g. Maritime Papers. 1723-1760. One volume. Colonial wars. Mis- 
cellaneous papers, relating to privateers, naval expeditions, pris- 
oners of war, etc. 

10. Maritime Papers. 1774-1781. One volume. Revolutionary 
War. Accounts of vessels including secret invoices showing nature 
of illicit trade. 


AN EARLIER FRENCH ESTIMATE OF EMERSON 


ADRIAN JAFFE 


N the New ENGLAND QuARTERLY for September, 1937, under the 

title “First French Estimate of Emerson,” Besse D. Howard pub- 
lished a translation of an article which had originally appeared in 
the Revue Indépendante for July 25, 1846. Written by the Com- 
tesse Agoult under the pseudonym of “Daniel Stern,” this article 
was a critical analysis of several of the works of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 

“Aside from the literary charm and value of the article,” writes 
Howard, “there are many considerations which make it interest- 
ing. It was the first criticism of Emerson ever to be published in 
France. ...”? 

There is no doubt that the Comtesse Agoult’s criticism of Em- 
erson has charm, insight, and importance. However, it is not the 
first criticism of Emerson to be published in France. Slightly less 
than two years before, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for August 
15, 1844, there appeared an article by Philaréte Chasles entitled 
“Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” in which 
this eminent literary critic paid tribute to the great worth and ex- 
cellence of Emerson. 

Philaréte Chasles was in many ways responsible for introducing 
American literature to the French readers of his time. From 1835, 
when his first article on the subject, “De la littérature dans l’Amé- 
rique du Nord,” appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes,? he 
wrote for well over thirty years on all phases of American writing, 


_ {EW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, xX (September, 1937), 447. 
2 Revue des Deux Mondes, i, 4€ série (July 1, 1835), 169-202. 
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and his critical articles on Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Longfellow, 
Irving, and Cooper did much to call the attention of his country- 
men to an aspect of American culture which they might otherwise 
have continued to neglect. 

In general, Chasles, in his earlier estimates of American litera- 
ture, deplored two tendencies which he perceived, the lack of “... 
une voix, une expression solennelles, indigénes”;* and the reli- 
ance by American men of letters upon European patterns. Even 
Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving, whom he greatly ad- 
mired, were in his opinion too English. “... l'un copie Adisson 
[sic]; l’autre se modéle sur Walter Scott.”’* Literature in the United 
States professed “... avec une logique hautaine, le dédain de la 
philosophie, de la poésie et des arts.”’® 

In his article of 1844 Chasles makes the comment that only Car- 
lyle and Emerson are worth talking about in England and the 
United States. Emerson, according to Chasles, propagates Car- 
lyle’s doctrines.* Both men are democrats, both are aristocrats, and 
neither believes in regeneration by Protestant or other mission- 
aries, nor in the mighty power of statistics. Carlyle, according to 
Chasles, is superior, ut Emerson’s democratic penchant is far 
more pronounced. 

Chasles then continues to point out that American literature is 
dependent upon the outworn European forms for its inspiration. 
“Les images sont stéréotypées; le lac est toujours bleu, la forét tou- 
jours frémissante, l’aigle toujours sublime. . . .""" He accuses Charles 
Fenno Hoffman of copying the songs of Thomas More and refers 
to American poets as “. . . banquiers, settlers, commercans, commis, 
maitres d’hotel. ...”* And Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, Dwight’s 
Conquest of Canaan, and Colton’s Tecumseh are, as far as Chasles 
is concerned, “‘colosses de coton et de papier-maché.” ® 


3 “De la littérature dans l’Amérique du Nord,” 171. 

4 “De la littérature dans l’Amérique du Nord,” 171. 

5 “Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, vul (August 15, 1844), 526. 

6 E. D. Forgues, a contemporary of Chasles, takes another view of the rela- 
tion between Carlyle and Emerson. To say that Emerson derives his thought 
from Carlyle “... serait, 4 notre sens, outrepasser les droits de la généalogie 
critique.” Sée his article on Hawthorne in Revue des Deux Mondes for April 15, 
1852, 339. 


7 “Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” 527. 


527 
8 “Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” 527. 
9 “Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” 528. 
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But Emerson, says Chasles, is exceptional. Amidst the materi- 
alistic, imitative, amateur, stereotyped, and didactic literature of 
America, Emerson “. . . est l’esprit le plus original ou plutdt le seul 
que les Etats-Unis aient produit jusqu’a ce jour. On ne peut lui 
opposer ni Channing, ni Prescott, ni méme Irving.” ?° In particu- 
lar does Chasles praise Emerson’s poem The Humble-Bee, which 
is “... délicieuse dans son genre et presque digne de Milton. ... 
Le rhythme méme et la mélodie reproduisent le vol ddré de I’a- 
beille dans les feuillages frais.” + 

Unquestionably the intelligent appraisal which the Comtesse 
Agoult made of Emerson helped to extend his reputation in 
France and to provoke interest in his work. But it would appear 
that the credit for introducing Emerson to the French properly 
belongs to Philaréte Chasles, who was first among the French 
critics to appreciate his genius and his talent. 


10 “Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” 530-531. 
11 “Des tendances littéraires en Angleterre et en Amérique,” 531. 





COMMUNICATIONS 





23 September 1952 
Herbert Brown, Managing Editor 


THE New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Hubbard Hall 
Brunswick, Maine 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

I have read with considerable interest Professor Cecil B. Wil- 
liams’s article, ‘“Whittier’s Relation to Garrison and the ‘Liber- 
ator,’”’ in the June issue of your journal. As Professor Williams ex- 
plains, the article is based chiefly on material “secured through a 
detailed examination of the files of the Liberator from 1833 
through 1842.”1 Since I am currently at work on a biography and 
an edition of the letters of Garrison—thanks to a second award 
from the American Council of Learned Societies—I have some fa- 
miliarity with The Liberator. Unfortunately, though Mr. Wil- 
liams’s examination of Garrison’s paper may have been detailed, 
his statements in regard to it are not always accurate. 

In discussing the references to Whittier in the early volumes of 
The Liberator, Mr. Williams says, “Evidently Whittier contribu- 
ted no poems to the 1833 volume. .. .”? But in the issue for 30 No- 
vember 1833 appeared a ten-stanza poem, “To the Memory of 
Charles B. Storrs, ... By John Greenleaf Whittier.” * After describ- 
ing six contributions by Whittier to The Liberator for 1835, he 
writes, “In 1836 Whittier’s writings and references to him are less 
numerous. .. .” * Actually, “Whittier’s writings” appear eight times 
that year,’ and there are at least two additional references to him.*® 
“The 1838 volume,” Mr. Williams writes, “contains a number of 
minor references to Whittier, including one August g calling him 
‘the Tyrtaeus of our holy warfare,’ but negative evidence indicates 
that Whittier had ceased to be so important to Garrison’s jour- 


1 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXv, 248. 

2 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXV, 249. 

3 Liberator, il, 191. 

4 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXV, 250. 

5 Liberator, V1, 29, 104, 144, 175, 199, 200, 204, 207. 
6 Liberator, V1, 42, 159. 
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nal.”* In addition to the minor references this volume contains 
two of Whittier’s poems, ““The Fountain,” nineteen stanzas of six 
lines each, and his “Hymn... sung at the celebration of the rst of 
August, in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York,”* some forty- 
eight lines, and an editorial, nearly a column long, reprinted from 
the Pennsylvania Freeman,® which Garrison describes as “an ear- 
nest and eloquent call upon all the friends of humanity, to be active 
in circulating petitions for the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia; and is not less adapted to Massachusetts 
than it is to Eastern Pennsylvania.” *° It would hardly seem, there- 
fore, that Whittier had become less ‘important to Garrison’s jour- 
nal.” 

Professor Williams goes on to say that “in the entire 1839 vol- 
ume I found no noteworthy references to Whittier.” + Perhaps I 
fail to understand the meaning of the term “noteworthy,” but the 
volume in question does contain a letter from Whittier to H. B. 
Stanton in regard to “the struggle now going on in the 4th Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts”;?? another letter from the 
Amesbury Morning Courier signed by the familiar initials, J.G. W. 
(Garrison comments, ““We presume the foregoing is from the pen 
of J. G. Whittier, now on a visit to Amesbury.”’), about the contro- 
versy over the repeal of the law prohibiting mixed marriages in 
Massachusetts;** an extract from a letter minimizing the serious- 
ness of the antislavery schism;** a letter defending his interpreta- 
tion of that division against Garrison’s earlier attack;'® two poems, 
“Pentucket” and “Lines, Written on receiving an elegant walking- 
cane, manufactured from a portion of the wood-work of Pennsy]l- 
vania Hall, which the fire had spared.” ** Besides these letters and 
poems the 1839 volume includes an extract from one of Whittier’s 


7 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXV, 251. 
8 Liberator, vu, 80, 140. 

9 IX, 194. 

10 IX, 195. 

11 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXV, 251. 
12 Liberator, IX, 10. 

13 IX, 30. 

14 IX, 31. 

15 IX, 39. 


16 1x, 108, 124. On 16 May 1838 proslavery mobs destroyed Pennsylvania Hall 
following an antislavery meeting. 
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editorials in the Pennsylvania Freeman, explaining his current 
antislavery position,’ and a number of Garrison’s comments— 
some of them lengthy—on Whittier’s defective vision in regard to 
the cause,’* comments which seem peculiarly significant from Mr. 
Williams’s point of view. 

Although I have no wish to deny Professor Williams’s thesis, 
that Whittier was an enthusiastic abolitionist for a shorter period 
than is generally supposed, I do think it unfortunate that he had 
not read The Liberator, the chief source for his article, with great- 
er care. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER McINTOSH MERRILL 


15 October, 1952 
Herbert Brown, Esq. 
Hubbard Hall 
Brunswick, Maine 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

I should like to add a curious footnote to M. A. De Wolfe Howe’s 
article “Jl Pesceballo”: Child’s Fishball Operetta which appeared 
in the June, 1950, issue of THE NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY. The 
same ballad of the “One Fish Ball” that inspired the Harvard pro- 
fessor’s operetta was used in a story, Je Ne Parle Pas Frangais, 
which the New Zealand short-story writer, Katherine Mansfield, 
published in 1919. She apparently believed that the song was Eng- 
lish for she used it in the story to give a Frenchman some insight 
into the background of an English friend. In fact, the song is quite 
important in establishing a climate for English behavior as it is 
contrasted with French behavior. 

The Frenchman, Raoul Duquette, is charmed when his friend, 
Dick Harmon, considerably mellowed by wine, chants in a low 
voice the frustrating little story of a homeless man. The words are 
similar to those recalled by Mr. Howe: 

There was a man 

Walked up and down 

To get a dinner in the town... 
av Oe, 52. 
18 IX, 39, 99, 111, 179. 
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The man “finds a place,” orders a little cake of fish, but when 
he asks for bread the waiter shouts contemptuously in a loud voice: 
“We don’t serve bread with one fish ball.” 

The French listener is enchanted. “How profound these songs 
are,” he feels. “There is the whole psychology of a people; and 
how un-French—how un-French!” 

He meditates: “It seemed to hold, in its gravity and muffled 
measure, all those tall grey buildings, those fogs, those endless 
streets, those sharp shadows of policemen that mean England.” 

His words might, indeed, be an evocation of Boston: Or perhaps 
a Frenchman might find the melancholy suggestions of the song 
equally appropriate to New England as to old England. But that 
is beside the point. The song was used to create an atmosphere for 
the actions of English characters, actions which, like the song, are 
at once absurd, baffling and fascinating to a Frenchman. 

Katherine Mansfield’s husband, John Middleton Murry, recalls 
that she first heard “One Fish Ball” from him and that he learned 
it from the novelist, Joyce Cary. None of them knew that it came 
from America. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNE LorTIs 
122 Park Avenue 
Bronxville, New York 
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The Scholar-Friends: Letters of Francis James Child and James 


Russell Lowell. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe and G. W. 
Cottrell, Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 
84. $4.00.) 


Here is a delightful double partnership of letter writers and edi- 
tors. It was a happy decision of Messrs. Howe and Cottrell to col- 
lect in one volume the four installments which have appeared dur- 
ing the past two years in the Harvard Library Bulletin. The book 
is attractive in its format. The characteristic photographs of Child 
as a German university student and Lowell in his Elmwood setting 
are in tune with the informal charm of the letters, whose quality, 
as Gamaliel Bradford indicated some years ago, is outstanding. 

This collection offers a rare blend of academic excellence with 
mastery of creative literary expression. It is literature, and of a 
high order. The letter writer who thinks not at all of future pub- 
lication, who strikes sparks on the anvil of occasion rather than of 
conscious effort, is all the stronger when his gift is recognized and 
published. Lowell the diplomat was a scholar; Child the scholar 
was a human ambassador of culture, equipped to handle the give- 
and-take of a world outside the library. Hence results a perfect 
self-portraiture in diptych form, spontaneous, rich with experi- 
ence, affectionate without sentimentality. We see pictures of a 
world now gone, when a professor could potter among his roses 
and the American representative at the Court of St. James’s had 
the leisure to collect specimens of popular poetry for his friend’s 
forthcoming masterpiece. Nothing is written for “sounding-board” 
purposes, or said for effect. Above all, there is humor everywhere, 
and at-home-ness in large-scale issues. Such characteristics make 
most welcome these rapid-fire and arresting communications be- 
tween the all-round Lowell and the famous scholar with his dy- 
namic staccato. 

Their reading is the cornerstone of their correspondence. One 
notes easy familiarity with Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, besides acquaintance with other languages and dia- 
lects. A gift to “Ciarli” from “Jamie” is accompanied by an orig- 
inal skit in Italian. On leaving America for the Spanish embassy, 
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Lowell writes: “I have got an Eco de Madrid for ease in talking 
to the King, and am ready for my nunc dimittis.” Child reaches 
out from his library with understanding comments on the twelve 
recipients (himself included) of a special limited printing of the 
Second Biglow Papers, nicknaming them the “Dosipeers” (i.e., the 
Douzepers, twelve Paladins) of Charlemagne. Lowell touches with 
feeling and dignity on his wife’s almost fatal illness, and no one 
could accuse him of being pedantic when he refers to the return 
from the grave of Queen Alcestis. “Jamie” describes his friend giv- 
ing a Chaucer reading and “winding into the meaning of it like a 
serpent.” Although, when at Madrid Lowell is “deep in claims 
and customs duties and, God save the mark, Brandreth’s pills!”, 
he has time to look over ‘a Géngora that would have tempted me 
to ruin had it been for sale,” and leisure to purchase for the Har- 
vard Library such items as “a photolithographic of Cuesta’s ed. 
prin. of D. Q.” 

Human issues as well as books are represented in these pages. 
In the interval between Lowell’s Spanish and British ministries, 
Child writes “Under which King, Bezonian?” Again, for the next 
presidential campaign Child prophesies: ‘““The song I'll sing at the 
campaign that’s coming will be 

‘Saw ye Jamie comin 
With the grandees by his side?’ ” 

Before Lowell’s election to the Rectorship of St. Andrews was de- 
clared illegal because he was not a British citizen, “Ciarli” cheers: 
“Thou art naturally Lord of all Scotland,” and “Jamie” had writ- 
ten: “How to rob a Scottish University presents a serious problem.” 
In 1884 the Ambassador urges the Professor: “Come over and go 
with me to Emmanuel (don’t take me for a Captain in the Salva- 
tion Army!),” on the occasion of that college’s tercentenary. A little 
chaffing takes place in 1879: “You have Cuban troubles on your 
hands now—when did you look into a book?” A ballad sung by 
George du Maurier in 1883 is promptly copied and mailed to 
Child. The Duc d’Aumale scurries all over Paris hunting for a cer- 
tain rare poem. “Stalking a Scotch baronet,”—Sir Hugh Campbell, 
—with the help of Lord Granville, results in two volumes of popu- 
lar poetry reaching Cambridge via the diplomatic pouch. 

There are infinite other gems. But let the reader indulge him- 
self and re-read, as the reviewer has done, the dialogue (with men 
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like William James and Norton in the wings) between two Scholar- 
Friends whose many pupils revelled in their warm genius and have 
testified to the power and charm of their message. 


RIcHARD M. GUMMERE. 


The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912. By Ira Kipnis. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. iii, 496. $6.00.) 


Americans have long been accustomed to thinking of many 
phases of their labor movement in terms of a false analogy with 
Europe. Perhaps because they habitually conceived of themselves 
as “young” by contrast with the “aged” old world, they seemed to 
expect that their own development would follow, at its own pace, 
the same course as that across the Atlantic. So, they acknowledged 
the tardiness of socialism in taking hold in this country; but nei- 
ther the proponents nor the opponents of that doctrine seemed 
seriously to doubt that American experience would follow that of 
England and Germany. 

Of course it did not. The Socialist party, born just as the cen- 
tury opened, grew steadily, if unspectacularly, in strength to 1912. 
In the presidential election that year, it polled its maximum vote. 


Thereafter it declined precipitously in influence in the United 
States; and that, in the very years in which its European counter- 
parts were coming into the control of one government after an- 
other. 


Mr. Kipnis’s careful study throws much-needed light upon some 
features of the problem. The work is not as broad in scope as its 
title. It does not treat the whole socialist movement, but only that 
sector of it which took form in the Socialist party. Nor does the 
book touch significantly upon the place of that organization in 
the total political scene. The study, instead, deals mostly with the 
internal organization and the factional development of the party 
itself. 

The chief contribution of the work is its disentanglement of the 
details of party factionalism as revealed in Socialist documents, 
records, and publications. Out of the confused struggles of diverse 
groups and individuals, Mr. Kipnis draws a pattern that illumi- 
nates an important aspect of American socialism. 

To begin with, the volume shows that the socialist movement 
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in this country was always divided. A left wing stood for revolu- 
tionary tactics and industrial unionism. A right wing, composed 
of small businessmen, professional people, and craft union lead- 
ers fought the left wing. The right wing had convinced itself that 
socialism could be introduced gradually, one step at a time; its 
program, therefore, in practice was simply one of reform, in line 
with the general progressivism of the period. The party center, at 
first sympathetic toward the left, was steadily attracted to the 
right, largely through the tempting argument that it might thus 
quickly attain power and hold office. 

The revolutionary aspects of socialism in consequence soon dis- 
appeared; the party was increasingly identified as progressive and 
became simply the extreme of American reformism. Indeed, before 
a decade was over, it found itself in occasional alliance with the 
most backward elements in the labor movement, on some issues, 
in fact, taking an open racist stand, for expediency’s sake. 

Mr. Kipnis tells his story clearly, indeed even succeeds, from 
time to time, in relieving the arid stretches of socialist argument 
with flashes of humor. He leaves untouched the question of why 
the party failed to attract the working classes. To have considered 
that question would Have called for a broader examination of 
other types of materials—the foreign-language press, for instance. 
But he has, in any case, provided us with a useful opening of the 
whole subject. ! 

Oscar HANDLIN. 


The Last Resorts, A Portrait of American Society at Play. By Cleve- 
land Amory. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp 527. 
$5.00.) 


Good Old Summer Days. By Richmond Barrett. Introduction by 
Mary Lasswell. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. 
xlii, 338. $3.50.) 


Mount Desert, the most beautiful island in the world. By Sar- 
gent F. Collier and Tom Horgan. Introduction by Ben Ames 
Williams. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. ii, 
106. 140 photographs. Paper, $2.00. Hard, $5.00.) 


It is certainly no easy task to write a serious book about resorts. 
The prospect, as Philip Barry put it, of the privileged classes en- 
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joying their privileges is so traditionally a matter for satire that 
the most detached observer, before he even starts, may find him- 
self frozen in the firm ice of established clichés. Mr. Amory, who has 
adopted the approach and, unhappily, the style of the society re- 
porter—a Cholly Knickerbocker in hard covers—has written a five- 
hundred-page thesis on the rise and fall of the major eastern so- 
ciety resorts. With remarkable industry he has assembled a vast 
collection of price tags, anecdotes, and comments, some familiar, 
some amusing, and some, unfortunately, flat as table tops, which he 
has strung together with the kind of formal journalese that re- 
quires that every heiress be “legendary” or “fabulous” and every 
lady of middle age a “dowager” or a “dreadnaught.” Has the 
Princess Rospigliosi been long identified with Palm Beach? She 
has been going there since she was “pre-natal.” Did the late Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell like to talk with his friends as they walked on 
the hills of Mount Desert? He was a “walkie-talkie.” 

The trouble with Mr. Amory’s method is that his anecdotes 
here, unlike the ones in The Proper Bostonians, which were con- 
fined to a particular group in a particular city, are too scattered to 
have any real significance. The quoted witticisms of Joseph H. 
Choate, however amusing, shed little or no light on the Berkshires, 
and Otto Kahn’s famous definition of a kike could have been 
made as well in Saratoga as Palm Beach. He is happiest where the 
origin of a resort, as with Tuxedo Park, is a story in itself or where 
he is tracing the evolution of the “simple” resort, the one founded 
on reaction against display, a Fishers Island or a Hobe Sound, into 
exactly what it initially reacted against. 

But if his stories divert, one may ask, does he need anything 
more? The answer is yes—in a book of five hundred pages. For Mr. 
Amory seems to see himself as a social historian; he appears to be 
looking for a thread, a conclusion. He tears up and down the At- 
lantic Coast, notebook in hand, busily jotting down everything he 
sees and hears and finally comes home, wide-eyed, to drop before 
us the startling fact that from Maine to Florida the income tax has 
curtailed the income. Perhaps one should not blame him. Judging 
from the comments of the ladies whom he interviewed, Mr. Amory 
had to hear a good deal about the income tax. His appalling col- 
iection of female wails is permeated with a petulant dislike of the 
present and a nostalgia for a past that one cannot but suspect was 
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at least as vulgar as what they now deplore. Perhaps the lady wail- 
er, or, in journalese, the “dowager,” should supplant the apoplec- 
tic, government-baiting clubman as the symbol of the oldest guard. 

Mr. Barrett, in Good Old Summer Days, has chosen the same 
field as Mr. Amory, but he has cut it down both as to time and 
places. He limits himself to Newport (and Narragansett Pier), to 
Saratoga, Long Branch, and Bar Harbor, and his emphasis falls 
on the period of his own boyhood in the early part of the century. 
This gives to his book a pleasant, mild tone of nostalgia quite dif- 
ferent from Mr. Amory’s incessant harping on the cost of things. 
Newport, which is evidently Mr. Barrett’s home, occupies half the 
volume officially and spills over into the chapters dedicated to the 
other resorts. His affection for it results occasionally in a cloying 
fulsomeness of style, as when he speaks of “tastebuds as tenderly 
nurtured as the exotic fruits and flowers in greenhouses” or of the 
“perky tilt” of Mrs. Lydig’s veil over her “adorable little upturned 
snout.” 

But he is happier when dealing with less personal things, with 
Ochre Point and the cliffs, with the big stables and the carriages 
on Bellevue Avenue, with tennis at the Casino, with the ocean air. 
Unlike Mr. Amory, he gives one some feeling for the place, some 
inkling of why people came back to it year after year, some glim- 
mering of the strange thing that a summer resort essentially is. 
Yet was it all as fine as he makes out, one wonders? Were all the 
ladies quite so lovely, the men so dashing, the snubs so resounding, 
the social triumphs so heart filling? Mr. Barrett, I think, would 
have a better chance of convincing us if he did not summon to his 
aid such memoirists as Ward McAllister, Bessie Lehr, and Michael 
Strange, whose quoted reflections make Newport only gaudy. He 
has a curious tendency to lean on other writers, and ones, too, who 
seem to have known their subject less well than he. It is not illumi- 
nating, for example, from the point of view of seeing Newport, to 
read his pages on The House of Mirth, a novel which deals with 
almost every resort but the one in question, in order to learn how 
well Edith Wharton might have written about his native town 
had she only wished to do so. Yet he fails to admire Henry James, 
who not only wished to but did. The latter’s comparison of New- 
port to a little, bare, white, open hand heaped suddenly with gold 
he finds sentimental. Of course, it is a matter of taste, but to my 
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thinking no one has ever caught the place as James caught it in 
“The Sense of Newport,” unless it was Jean Stafford in “American 
Town” in The New Yorker (August 28, 1948). 

If the journalist tends to the superficial, and the memoirist to 
the nostalgic, there is still the photographer. Sargent Collier, in 
Mount Desert, has assembled a series of photographs which cer- 
tainly evoke the unique charm of the island more than either of 
the Bar Harbor chapters in the books above discussed. The ladies 
on the lawn at Jordan’s Pond, the fire-charred ruins of a summer 
cottage, sailboats against a mountain background—these are part 
of a Bar Harbor that I immediately recognize and feel. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Collier appeals too much to those who already know 
the island; he omits, by and large, the panoramic, postcard views. 
Similarly, his and Mr. Horgan’s text, winding its mild route 
through the more impressive pictures, would only catch the in- 
terest of an enthusiastic Mount Deserter. But when one has seen 
it soberly recorded in both Mr. Amory’s and Mr. Barrett’s books, 
a propos in each case of walks at Bar Harbor, that in Newport no- 
body walked but “Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
Mrs. Horace Gallatin and James Brett Stokes,” one turns in relief 
from such over-documented considerations to Mr. Collier’s art. 


Louis AUCHINCLOSS. 


A Mirror for Americans: Life and Manners in the United States, 
1790-1870, as Recorded by American Travelers. Compiled and 
edited by Warren S. Tryon. (Chicago: The Chicago University 
Press. 1952: Three volumes paged continuously. Vol. 1: Life in 
the East, pp. xx, 1-230, v; Vol. 1: The Cotton Kingdom, pp. viii, 
231-466, v; Vol. m1: The Frontier Moves West, pp. viii, 467-793, 
v. $14.50. Individual volumes, $5.00.) 


From a wide range of possibilities, Warren Tryon has brought 
together in these three handsome volumes a selection of observa- 
tions by Americans who traveled about their country during the 
eighty years following Washington’s inauguration. In this forma- 
tive first half of our history, the novel principles of representative 
self-government were being worked out in hard practice; the new 
ways of life in a democratic society were being fashioned from 
fresh experience; the young little nation was expanding to im- 
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perial size with explosive suddenness; and the price of union on a 
continental scale was being forced up to the high figure that was 
finally paid with great sacrifice in the 1860's. 

All this turned out to be of considerable importance in the shap- 
ing of world history. Even at the time what was taking place in 
America attracted widespread interest and curiosity. A stream of 
travelers coursed through the land to see just how this new sort of 
world was growing and developing, and to write out their impres- 
sions for publication. In a broad sense, it was during these por- 
tentous years that the real discovery of America was made. 

What foreign visitors thought of the American scene has been 
rehearsed in a variety of recently published anthologies. Oddly 
enough, until Mr. Tryon’s present work, no such effort has been 
made to provide a representative sampling of what American 
travelers saw in their own country during this period. Yet the na- 
tive viewpoint, if less objective, was in its separate way just as valid 
and the reporting was no less reliable or, often, less critical. And 
Americans were swarming all over the nation exercising that 
searching curiosity that seemed to people like Mrs. Trollope, Capt. 
Marryat, and Dickens such an obnoxious national trait. 

All in all, the editor has provided reports by about two score 
eye-witnesses whose travels covered most of the country and whose 
interests were wide enough to delineate the American scene in 
much of its great variety. Aside from occasional corrective inter- 
polations, brief biographical notes, and editorial appraisals intro- 
ducing each author, Mr. Tryon allows the material to speak for it- 
self; and it is to his credit that his selections speak for themselves 
as well as they do. 

A full understanding of the past derives, of course, from much 
more evidence than can be found in accounts by even the most ob- 
servant and well-informed travelers. Among other things, it is 
sometimes the stay-at-home who has the longer reaching and sharp- 
er vision. Yet no summary history, however complete, can capture 
the immediate, warm reality of American life and manners dur- 
ing this significant phase of our past so well as it is expressed in 
these eight hundred pages. 

No reviewer is worth his salt who does not find some fault with 
the selections in an anthology. But, granted his expressed purpose, 
it is not easy to quarrel with Mr. Tryon’s choices. To be sure, one 
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misses excerpts from Irving, Dana, Audubon, Parkman, Mark 
Twain, Powell, and other well-known American travelers. But the 
editor has purposely excluded material that is easily available in 
reprint or that is otherwise well remembered. To keep his job 
within reasonable bounds he has, in fact, restricted himself to 
“genuine travel books” that were published at the time and that 
are no longer generally accessible. This gives his compilation co- 
herence, although it eliminates much similar and sometimes more 
revealing material that might have been drawn from government 
surveys, diaries and journals, and related sources. 

But even with this limitation, A Mirror for Americans main- 
tains a high level of interest and a good sense of balance. No sur- 
vey such as this could conceivably omit a large number of these 
selections. Charles J. Ingersoll’s definition of the American char- 
acter, written in 1810, is a little-known but remarkably perceptive 
essay which, as the editor observes, presages Tocqueville’s cele- 
brated study of twenty years later. Few travelers so tirelessly de- 
tailed the life about them as Mrs. Anne Royall did during the 
1820's. While the objects of her attention were not always so tri- 
fling, it is typical of her attitude that she carefully describes the 
first academic mortarboard and the first banana that she ever laid 
eyes on—and engaging descriptions they are. No one reported the 
ante-bellum South and Southwest more fairly and lucidly than 
Frederick Law Olmsted (not Olmstead, as the editor’s notes twice 
spell it), and he is here given generous space. George Catlin, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Horace Greeley, and Samuel Bowles, all of whom are 
also quoted at fair length, are indispensable commentators on vari- 
ous phases of life in the near and the far West. There are mem- 
orable passages by other observers and only a few that could be 
called dull, repetitious, or insignificant. 

Mr. Tryon appends a bibliography as a guide for further read- 
ing along these lines. Without too much trouble he could have 
made it twice as long and twice as helpful. The illustrations in the 
three volumes have been (except for frontispieces) restricted to line 
cuts which are usually decorative but sometimes anachronistic and 
often trivial. Yet it all adds up to a very attractive package (the 
three volumes are boxed), and one that contains a refreshing va- 
riety of firsthand historical data. I leave this review with an un- 
satisfied desire to recite a large number of small but colorful and 
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interesting things I learned about the American experience from 
reading these pages. However, that pleasure is properly reserved 
for the individual reader, who, I can confidently assert, will be 
able to compile a sizable list of his own favorites. 


MARSHALL B. DAvIpDsSON. 


Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647. By William Bradford, Some- 
time Governor thereof. A New Edition: The Complete Text, 
with Notes and an Introduction by Samuel Eliot Morison. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xliii, 448, xv. $6.00.) 


If the Bradford history, the outstanding book about the seven- 
teenth century in America, ever becomes widely read in this cen- 
tury, it may well be that Professor Morison’s edition will have done 
the trick. Ever since 1856, the good governor’s moving account of 
the beginnings and early years of the Plymouth settlement has 
been available to scholars and students in a variety of editions. 
Some of those renditions approached Bradford’s narrative in awe, 
others took liberties with it, while the one most undergraduates 
use today regarded it with a prudish eye and is therefore incom- 
plete. In Professor Morison’s view, all these editions suffer from a 
devotion to Bradford’s vagaries of capitalization, punctuation, and 
spelling—a devotion which makes reading a duty rather than a de- 
light. And since Professor Morison correctly feels that Bradford 
still has something to say, he has now produced a text which one 
can read with little pain and much pleasure. 

It is a careful text. With the aid of his efficient secretary, Miss 
Antha E. Card, Professor Morison collated her typescript (made 
from the Commonwealth edition of 1897) against the original of 
the Bradford manuscript, which reposes in the dank mausoleum 
known as the Massachusetts State Library. In his attempt to make 
the history more readable, he has expanded all contractions and 
abbreviations, and has regularized orthography, capitalization, 
and punctuation; manfully, he has resisted the temptation to 
change the governor’s language and syntax. Further, he has shifted 
to appendices certain of Bradford’s supporting documents which 
he feels impede the flow of the narrative. He has provided notes 
where notes are needed, not hesitating to make use of the efforts 
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of other Bradford scholars (especially Worthington C. Ford) who 
have preceded him. And all of Bradford that is germane to the 
history is here: minor deletions from the manuscript were of ma- 
terials which either were not the governor’s or had nothing to do 
with the Plymouth colony. 

Bradford now addresses himself less haltingly to the modern 
ear though he still speaks his “plain style,” and tells of those who 
were convinced that “it is not with us as with other men.” Para- 
doxically enough, his history remains the classic account of immi- 
grants in America. Thus, when he writes of the Pilgrims’ sad de- 
parture from Holland, he writes of things which later generations 
of immigrants would experience just as Bradford’s band experi- 
enced them. And when he chronicles, patiently, sadly, and wonder- 
ingly, what his people found here in the New World, he tells his 
story in terms which other historians after him have repeated as 
true for their own people. In this sense, the Pilgrims were perhaps 
closer to the main stream of American history than their sense of 
mission could permit them to realize. 

By the same token, the appeal of the Plymouth chronicle is now 
related in terms made more attractive by Professor Morison’s sym- 
pathetic editorial efforts. Since it is always impossible to reproduce 
a manuscript in print exactly, no one need cavil at what Bradford’s 
latest editor has done. For if what has been done has been exe- 
cuted meticulously by an editor whose hope it is to bring Brad- 
ford to a wider audience, and if all of this is encompassed within 
typography by W. A. Dwiggins, then what more can the reader 
ask by way of enjoyment? 

MALCOLM FREIBERG. 


Collected Poems: 1917-1952. By Archibald MacLeish. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. 407. $4.00.) 


Here we have thirty-five years of Archibald MacLeish’s poetry, 
from Tower of Ivory (1917) to The Trojan Horse (1952), his ex- 
cellent radio-play. It makes a fat book, and an honorable one. 

Early and late, one perceives Time has been the main prompter 
and subject of MacLeish’s poetry. Not that he philosophizes or 
theologizes about it. He is primarily a lyric poet, and for the most 
part he simply reacts to time, objects to it, faces up to it, conveys 
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its flavor. Time appears as the ender of life and of love, the bringer 
of age, the alterer of feeling, the eradicator of memory, the de- 
grader of energy, a bitter, constant presence. 


Off to the north somewhere the woods were on fire. 
The smoke tasted of time: the sad odor. 


There are also pieces, like “ ‘Dover Beach’—A Note to That Poem,” 
in which supersedure is heroically accepted: 


Let them go over us all I say with the thunder of 
What’s to be next in the world. 


But his main answer to time is verve; he continually gives us the 
moment sharpened by its transiency and enjoyed; and can hail the 
very measurer of the day: 


O Sun! Instigator of cocks! 
Thou... 
Quickener! Maker of sound in the leaves, 
and of running 
Stir over the curve of the earth like the ripple of 
Scarlet under the skin of the lizard, 


Hunter! 
Starter of westward birds! 


And in the tenth book of Conquistador, the Paradiso of MacLeish’s 
poetry, we are told of the Coluans that 


all their time was of kine and of sea and of morning: 


Some of his best work arises from a sort of instantaneous delight 
and regret, a nostalgia for the present. “‘ ‘Not Marble Nor the Gild- 
ed Monuments,’” where time is both acknowledged and defied, is 
such a poem. “Memory Green” is another—a poem which succeeds 
and gives release because its nostalgia is whole-hog, unabashed, 
and, by this year’s cautious standards, embarrassing. 

MacLeish’s obsession with time is not peculiar to him in this 
age. In any period of violent change and disruption the cry of ubi 
sunt goes up, and transiency is a universal theme. I think of Ste- 
phen Spender’s saying that nowadays things move so quickly, and 
terms are so unstable, “that our experiences are undermined even 
as we have them.” MacLeish’s nostalgia is not only for the personal 
past and the undermined personal moment, but also for a more 
stable cultural past: time has taken away the Ancestors, who felt at 
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home in the earth, who knew “how the earth was made and who 
has the law of it.” If time gives nowhere an eternity, then it be- 
comes monstrous and purposeless, and this is MacLeish’s Time in 
its fullest aspect. When he writes of this twentieth-century time, 
he also writes of space as we are now to feel it. 

Fear of space and of the winds of change is a motif in Robert 
Frost; such poets as Jeffers and Empson have in their very different 
ways reflected the new universe; but certainly it is MacLeish who 
has most concerned himself with the adjustment of modern time 
and space to sensibility. Again and again his hero, whether it is 
Einstein or an old sailor in a fez, is seen standing on an “ancient 
wandering planet,” looking out at the inane stars, in touch with 
nothing, chaotic in personality, and headed for extinction. The 
feeling of cosmic loneliness and vertigo is a specialty of the early 
poems. Sometimes we are offered merely a frisson, as in “Im- 
mortal Helix” or ‘““The End of the World.” In “You, Andrew Mar- 
vell,” however, MacLeish’s planetary imagination proves its force. 

America is where the cosmic-castaway feeling is strongest. 


It is a strange thing to be an American. 

It is strange to live on the high world in the stare 

Of the naked sun and the stars as our bones live. 

Men in the old lands housed by their rivers. 

They built their towns in the vales in the earth’s shelter. 
We first inhabit the world. 


MacLeish’s largeness of imagination permits him to convey here 
some of the chill and challenge of living in America, a land thinly 
settled, with a relatively thin tradition, and committed to motion 
and to science. The same habitual largeness of imagination lets 
him write in “Men” (as in part g of his Hamlet) a condensed or 
typical account of the fortunes of all men of all times and places. 
He gets away with this remarkable scope and generality in propor- 
tion as his lines are full of vivid specificities. Those time-poems are 
best in which we do not contemplate time itself at the expense of 
the things it threatens: Yacht for Sale is therefore superior to The 
Farm. And the success of the long poems usually appears to de- 
pend on the degree to which MacLeish’s specific imaginings can 
carry and embody the general argument. In his Hamlet they do; 
but in Actfive the concrete details seem illustrative merely, and the 
poem betrays its essayistic outline. 
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Conquistador, MacLeish’s finest sustained work and one of the 
outstanding poems of this century, is overpoweringly concrete. The 
narrator Bernal Diaz, as MacLeish before in his “Reproach to 
Dead Poets,” will not have it that true history is “The kings’ names 
and the hills remembered for battles.” The story of the Mexican 
conquest, and the intended analogies, are almost overwhelmed by 
descriptions of momentary sense experience; every “historic” event 
is instantly tripped up by sense-perceptions: 

and at dusk Cortés: 
And he read the oath by a lamp and a proclamation 


Saying the town was the king’s town to defend and 
Die if we must: and the bats went up from the nettles: 


Conquistador is a tour de force in which a dreamlike yet ener- 
getic flow of sense-images goes on for ninety pages without being 
for a minute wearisome; it is a whopping celebration of sensation, 
a feast of vicarious nostalgia. And it is the least intellectual major 
poem of my acquaintance. 

It illustrates MacLeish’s peculiar ability to discover or adapt 
techniques which will permit him the sort of consistency and 
progression he desires: he is not often bullied by his formal 
means into failures of tone. He has said of Perse’s poetry that it 
“inhabits time as trees inhabit the wind”; he might have been 
speaking of the solidity and fluidity of Conquistador. The poem 
employs an assonantal terza rima, in which there are such rhyme- 
sequences as tools, Cuba, knew; these rhymes perform their func- 
tion of stabilizing the poem against the flow of the verses, and yet 
they do not disrupt that flow as full rhymes would have done. The 
rhythm of the poem is a rugged one, toward which MacLeish had 
been freeing himself in Streets in the Moon and New Found Land. 
There is more sharp visual imagery than usual: for example, 


I say that the whole country moved as on the 
Cloudy steel the image of hands passes over: 
So on the plain the image of wind wandered: 


but a great deal of the concreteness of the poem is kinetically estab- 
lished, the vigorous rhythm of the lines certifying the solidity of 
what is named. A heavy use of and throughout the poem gives it 
the additive progression of reminiscence, and avoids the complex 
and logical constructions of history analyzed rather than recalled. 
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As for the diction of the poem, it is a wonderfully flexible fabrica- 
tion, something like the language which Hemingway assigns to his 
Indians and Spaniards. Bernal Diaz’ diction in Conquistador is a 
“pastoral” contrivance: basically plain and hard and clear, it can 
modulate plausibly into lyricism and even into heroic alliteration 
and archaism: 


We that to west now: weirdless: by fates faring 
Follow on star-track: trust have we neither now: 
Traceless this ground... 


MacLeish’s triumphs are technical, rhetorical, tonal; most of his 
failures likewise, as when he writes poems in the language of Con- 
quistador, without the excuse that he is being Bernal Diaz. Then it 
becomes a jargon full of “that place,” “that country,” and present 
participles. Sometimes, especially in the political poems, he seems 
rhetorical in the bad sense, the subject deserving a greater com- 
plexity of thought or feeling or both. The big compositional choices 
for MacLeish have to do not with argument but with texture: 
shall he write “There is no other answer” or “There is no answer 
other”? I have said that MacLeish’s best work is not “intellectual” 
poetry; the reader of this volume will notice that there is more in- 
tricacy of argument in his 1924 sonnets than in anything follow- 
ing, and that the main body of his work is openly assertive, single- 
minded, and expansive. The precisions and nuances are verbal 
ones; it is a poetry of eloquence. 

A Papago woman lately sang a four-line song to a lady anthro- 
pologist, and remarked, “The song is so short because we under- 
stand so much.” At the moment, modern poetry aspires to a Papago 
density and allusiveness; our culture being less balanced and uni- 
fied than Papago, this means that the ideal poem must be difficult, 
ironic, tightly packed, and slow to yield its full meaning. While 
this ideal prevails, such poetry as Archibald MacLeish’s will be re- 
spected but unfashionable. But when the time comes for elo- 
quence, poets will learn from him again. Meanwhile, there is much 
delight to be got from these Collected Poems, and it is a pleasure 
to report that among MacLeish’s lyrics of the last two years are 
things (Calypso’s Island, for instance) as good as he has ever done. 


RICHARD WILBUR. 
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Queen Anne’s American Kings. By Richmond P. Bond. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 148. $5.00.) 


In 1710, colonial leaders, anxious to impress the home govern- 
ment with the importance both of staging a unified campaign 
against the French threat in Canada and of more intelligent and 
active enlistment of Indian support, sent four ostensible “kings” 
of the Iroquois confederacy to London under the escort of Colo- 
nel Peter Schuyler. They also hoped that the Indians themselves 
would be sufficiently impressed and awed by what they saw to aid 
Schuyler in his efforts to hold the wavering western Iroquois in 
line. 

It was a fine piece of promoting. Everyone in London was de- 
lighted with the four sachems and accepted them as veritable 
kings, though three were actually of very minor stature and, in- 
deed, one of them was not even an Iroquois. But it would probably 
have made no difference to the Londoners if they had known. Par- 
ties were given for the chiefs everywhere, performances at the the- 
aters were staged for them; reviews of the Guards were put on for 
their benefit; and they were received by Queen Anne, who granted 
their request that two forts and chapels be built in Mohawk and 
Onondaga territory and who actually sent over the chapel furni- 
ture. The four Indians undoubtedly enjoyed themselves, and ei- 
ther with their natural gift for diplomacy or in honest fact ex- 
pressed a preference for English ale over French wine. 

Mr. Bond has given us in cameo a scholarly and entertaining 
account of their month in England, the purposes behind their 
visit, and the effects they had on art and literature, and church 
and state. All were minor. What effect their visit had on the In- 
dians themselves we do not really know. Two virtually disappear 
from history on their return. The only claim of the third to any 
fame was to have Joseph Brant for a grandson. Of them all, only 
Hendrik, the Mohawk, had any stature, and he did faithfully sup- 
port the British cause, giving his life in the battle of Lake George. 
But it must have occurred to him and his three friends that if 
London was so fine and large, Paris must be quite a place also. 

However, they did take home a vast and wonderful accumula- 
tion of presents, worth, it is said, more than two hundred pounds 
and including, among other items, not only the Queen’s picture 
but a gross of large jew’s-harps. The chapel for the Mohawks was 
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built and a missionary—not a very good one—installed in it two 
years later. It was a pretty, low stone building next the mouth of 
the Schoharie, with a lovely silver service, presented by the Queen 
herself, and the first organ in the colony of New York west of Al- 
bany. Not many of the Mohawks were converted at that time, but 
the few that were, and the unconverted also, must have listened to 
that organ spellbound with wonder and delight. 


WALTER D. EDMONDs. 


American History and American Historians, A Review of Recent 
Contributions to the Interpretation of the History of the United 
States. By H. Hale Bellot. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 336, 7 maps. $4.00.) 


The phrase “American History and American Historians” and 
the ungainly but less misleading subtitle of Professor Hale Bellot’s 
book represent a conflict for which the author’s titular solution is 
scarcely adequate. The historians in whom Hale Bellot is interest- 
ed are not those who have composed our best histories, but those 
who have produced our enormous canon of monographic scholar- 
ship. Vernon L. Parrington, our best historian in the period sur- 


veyed (1890-1940), is dismissed as “unhistorical,” and his Main 
Currents of American Thought is prematurely referred to in the 
past tense. The opening chapter, a history of university depart- 
ments of history in America, provides an authoritative record of 
the developing complexities of scholarship and higher education 
in this country; but it describes the change at Harvard from Hen- 
ry Adams, “a man of genius, but without formal training in his- 
torical research,’ to Albert Bushnell Hart, “trained under Von 
Holst,” as though it were in all respects a positive progress. (In a 
book which takes a mechanistic view of scholarship, one might ask 
for greater catholicity and more precise annotation in the bibli- 
ographies and fuller coverage in the index.) “German methods” 
in historical research and graduate study became standard Ameri- 
can methods with the ascendancy of Herbert B. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins, the most articulate spokesman for the new techniques as 
applied to the genetic history of institutions; but the disciples of 
Herbert Adams were supplanted by the epigones of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, who turned Adams upside down and traced the 
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origin of American institutions to the plains of primitive America 
instead of to the plains of primitive Germany. What Hale Bellot 
describes, in effect, is a managerial revolution in the Ph.D. fac- 
tories; he is himself less interested in the intellectual implications 
of the event than in the products which have come off the assembly 
lines. 

Although his sanguine academic assumptions prevent Hale Bel- 
lot from addressing himself to the most important issues raised by 
his subject, his book performs a valuable service in trying to inte- 
grate a huge and amorphous body of material. The young gradu- 
ate student who aspires to the historical profession is often told in 
glowing terms about the “community of scholars,” while he sees 
himself what rather appears to be a state near anarchy in which 
survival depends on finding an unclaimed area which he may 
stake out for himself. The image proves to be at least metaphorical- 
ly appropriate, for, as Bellot shows, Turner’s frontier hypothesis 
provided so great an impulse to research that it was one of the ma- 
jor unifying elements in American historical scholarship for half 
a century. Now, on a few selected topics ranging from the eight- 
eenth century to the twentieth, the student is given a very well- 
informed guide to what has been done by major scholars and what 
gaps have been filled by the principal secondary ones. The better 
chapters are those on the earlier periods, on which the pre-Turner 
work of Atlantic Seaboard historians had usually been rather pa- 
rochial. (Francis Parkman, however, was studying the history of 
the West before Turner was born.) 

But at the crisis in American history and the midpoint of the 
book, the argument falls off sharply: the settlement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley was indeed the great social event in the early history 
of the Republic, but on the evidence presented here it hardly “dis- 
closes why North and South grew to be different.” (My italics.) 
Demographic analysis of this event injects a healthy complexity in- 
to our sense of how the Civil War came about, but the question of 
whose plow broke the plains does not necessarily lead us to “more 
deep-rooted” causes of conflict than the seeming-simple slavery is- 
sue. Yet it is not the excessive “Turnerism” in this interpretation 
of the causes of the Civil War which gives the clue to the gradual 
weakening of Bellot’s book, so much as it is the instinctive respect 
of the professional scholar for complicated accumulations of fact. 
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And perhaps the fault is less in the author than in his subject-mat- 
ter: in most historical monographs today, it is difficult to see the 
daring distrust of established truth and the aggressive demand for 
complete academic freedom that the founders of American histori- 
cal scholarship declared to be the corollaries of fruitful research; 
the need for these qualities seems to have evaporated. 

The picture is by no means entirely dark. If it were, this would 
not be a book to recommend to our next generation of scholars 
and historians. For one thing, Hale Bellot points out, without cor- 
relating his data, that the most interesting lines of investigation 
being prosecuted today stem from the work of scholars in other 
fields than history and sometimes in other than academic careers. 
Turner, speaking for the West, made perhaps his greatest contri- 
bution to American historiography by battling the oversimplifica- 
tions that had crept into our historical writing. Despite present 
pressures to uniformity, our current scholarship has been learning 
to make unbigoted discriminations as to creed, color, and national 
origins and has been teaching us that Americans live a richly 
varied life in a multiplicity of groups whose nature is not alto- 
gether determined by the state. The influence of Parrington and 
others has imposed on scholars a renewed sense that history deals 
with living, thinking men and not just with their institutions and 
their vital statistics. The best sign of all is that the stultifying trend 
towards endless empirical research without a corresponding em- 
phasis on careful, integrative thinking no longer prevails. Our best 
young scholars, some of whose monographic research is cited with 
high praise by Hale Bellot, have already begun to produce impor- 
tant synthetic works which are at once highly imaginative and em- 
inently sound. The time is passing when the research specialist 
might regard Clio as a bawd and the devotee of Clio might consid- 
er the technician in scholarship as a barbarian upstart. The issue 
was never quite what Hale Bellot implies, a choice between history 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen and history written by spe- 
cialized scholars for specialized scholars. The persistent problem 
of both the art and the science of history is how, with catholic, ac- 
curate, and precise knowledge, to meet Burckhardt’s criterion of 
the classic historian, a citizen writing for his peers. 


J. C. LEvENson. 
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David I. Walsh: Citizen-Patriot. By Dorothy G. Wayman. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 1952. Pp. 366. $5.00.) 


There is always an annoying gap between the knowledge of the 
historian and that of the journalist."To the student and teacher of 
political science, this gap is perhaps particularly distressing; the 
relevant information he needs on the recent political past of Amer- 
ican states and cities usually seems to be suspended in a limbo be- 
tween forgotten newspaper columns and scholars who are waiting 
for all the key figures to die. 

Such a figure of our recent past was David Ignatius Walsh, immi- 
grant’s son, twice Governor and five times elected Senator from 
Massachusetts, the first Irish Catholic to hold either office, and the 
first Democratic senator from the state since the Civil War. Walsh’s 
special relevance for present-day America was that he represented 
a strain in political behavior many of us have tended to ignore: 
the “poor man’s isolationism” of the industrial East, which smoul- 
dered through the Democratic-internationalist administrations of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Harry Truman, and 
probably played a part in the defeat of Adlai Stevenson. 

There has been an easy tendency to associate isolationism with 
certain segments of our business and farming communities, and to 
underestimate the importance of the suspicion of the impoverished 
city man toward the powerful and wealthy, the undefined “they” 
who may send him or his sons off to die, without consulting him. 
Samuel Lubell, in his trail-breaking The Future of American Poll- 
tics, has been one of the first to show that there is a tendency to- 
ward defection from internationalism in our cities as well as on 
our prairies, and that some day the two isolationist groups might 
join hands in an extremely potent political alliance. It is this 
which gives Dorothy Wayman’s biography a significance not con- 
fined to Massachusetts or to New England, and entitles her book 
to more critical attention than it has yet received. 

Mrs. Wayman is a Massachusetts journalist and the author of 
many popular books; her style is often crude, her documentation 
inadequate, and her approach totally uncritical; but her mood is 
a case study in the Democratic party conservatism of which she 
writes. She tells completely the familiar and yet always heartening 
story of the Irish immigrant in America: David Walsh’s father, in- 
dustrial worker, who supported a wife and ten children on about 
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twelve dollars a week until he died when young David was twelve. 
Walsh’s mother then kept a boardinghouse for twenty-five people, 
to make ends meet; yet she was able to send all ten children 
through high school and five of them through college. Walsh’s 
early memories were all the struggle for dignity in poverty; and 
when he became a young attorney in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in 
1897, many of his first cases dealt with industrial accidents and the 
refusal of “the company” to pay even the meager compensation 
rates of the period. 

It was only natural that Walsh should become a Democrat; one 
of his first heroes was William Jennings Bryan, and like Bryan he 
remained all his life an economic “radical” and an international 
“conservative,” sharing the hostility of the Great Plains states- 
men for “Wall Street” and the munitions makers. Robert LaFol- 
lette himself, arch-symbol of both radicalism and isolationism, ac- 
tually campaigned for Walsh’s reélection as a Democratic senator 
in 1924, while running for President on his own third-party ticket; 
and LaFollette’s running mate of 1924, Democratic Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana, was a lifelong friend and colleague of 
Walsh. 

As state legislator, governor, and senator, Walsh always fought 
for workmen’s compensation, shorter hours, and regulation of the 
labor of women and children; he fought with the Democratic par- 
ty, supporting Woodrow Wilson at first as Bryan did, but break- 
ing with him on the issue of war. Like Bryan and the Irish-Ameri- 
can humorist Peter Finley Dunne, Walsh all his life opposed the 
“imperialism” of the Spanish-American War, and the subsequent 
American control of the Philippines. Even before World War I, he 
had traveled in the Orient, and had taken such an interest in the 
problems of the subject peoples there that some Philippine groups 
seriously considered him for the post of Governor-General of the 
Philippines. And, while he supported the idea of the League of 
Nations at first, he opposed the Charter when he discovered that 
it left unchanged the réle of subject people such as the Koreans 
and Filipinos, and strengthened the Japanese hand in China; 
though, to be sure, he was not unmoved by the Irish question. 

Woodrow Wilson came to hate Walsh’s foreign-policy intransi- 
geance—as later did Roosevelt, Henry Stimson, and Truman. And 
the coldly isolated position he took in Massachusetts politics did 
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not endear him to the Curley machine in Boston; his state activi- 
ties are a fascinating study in a man’s ability to build a purely per- 
sonal political following. 

But no one could deny the integrity, or even the basically ideal- 
istic impulse, which led Walsh to fear the “Bank of London” in- 
trigue which he saw, in the LaFollette tradition, as behind every 
international crisis. His suspicion of the world led to his opposition 
to the League, to the long infighting of the Nye Committee in the 
1930's, to many an attack on “war profiteering,” eventually to the 
platforms of “America First.” Time after time, he jeopardized pos- 
sible opportunities for appointment to the Supreme Court, and, as 
Secretary of the Navy, opposed his own party; and his strength in 
Massachusetts forced Franklin Roosevelt to come to terms with 
him, and probably to make the famous promise in Boston in 1940 
that “American boys will never be sent into foreign wars.” 

Walsh entered the Senate on the arm of Yankee isolationist Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge in 1918; he left it in 1946, having served twenty-six 
oi the intervening twenty-eight years, after his defeat by Lodge’s 
grandson, then a new convert to internationalism. But urban iso- 
lationism still lives in New England, and Mrs. Wayman’s book, 
with all its inadequacies, throws a great deal of light on this little- 
understood part of the American political spectrum. 


JouN P. MALLAN. 


Moncure Conway, 1832-1907. By Mary Elizabeth Burtis. (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 
260. $3.50.) 


Moncure Conway might well have been another pilgrim in 
Melville’s Clare!; a restless Virginian, he moved through many 
faiths, from Methodism, Unitarianism, theism, to a freethinking 
close to that of his acquaintance, Robert Ingersoll. A liberal, some- 
thing of a martyr, he seized and advocated most of the advanced 
causes in his day—abolition, Darwinism, divorce, the religion of 
science, world peace. He had a ranging interest but little focus; he 
might be called the Holgrave of the idealists, a jack of all spiritual 
trades, a minister of successive faiths, a preacher in every endeavor 
—a lecturer, newspaper correspondent, literary agent, novelist, and 
writer. 
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Miss Burtis correctly indicates his value: “He marched with his 
generation through doubt.” Unfortunately his ability to speak for 
the generation of Twain and Adams was never great; for he was a 
shallow and drifting mediocre mind, fired by the keener thought 
of Emerson and Darwin, but vitiated by his constitutional enthusi- 
asm. The Nation once called him an “excessive litterateur,” and, 
except for his work on Paine, his huge output has the unfinished 
character of his second novel, which, through the confusion of his 
manifold engagements, was mistakenly printed in its first hasty 
draft. Miss Burtis makes this clear: he was essentially a man of ac- 
tion who used words, an idealist who, in situations of importance, 
like the Mason affair in the Civil War, proceeded without weigh- 
ing the consequences. 

Why he was not left to oblivion is a mystery. Even relationships 
which might make him significant, like those with Furness, Em- 
erson, Carlyle, and Huxley, are not explored; and his thought, 
which might reflect the dilemma of his age, is never pinned down 
and scrutinized, but left to move with the chronology of his life. It 
is not enough to praise Conway’s warm heart—there are plenty of 
men of good will. This biography, pedestrian and often sentimen- 
tal, will not restore him. 

SHERMAN PAUL. 


Early American Design Motifs. By Suzanne E. Chapman. (New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1952. Pp. 192. $3.95.) 


This title is a nice example of New England plain speaking. It 
could not be more descriptive unless it were amended to read: 
“A Copybook of Early American Designs.” For here are ten true 
color plates and 350 illustrations and no accompanying text. That 
is, there are no directions or suggestions for applying the design 
patterns. This does not mean that the motifs are not carefully 
oriented in time and space. Sources and dates are given with such 
specific detail that the work of the craftsman wishing to examine 
the original objects will be greatly facilitated. For those objects 
found in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the actual accession 
numbers in the catalog system are given. 

Designer Chapman, however, does not limit herself to her own 
“beat,” which is the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Source-credit is 
given numerous other museums as well as private collections 
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throughout this country. The term “American” has been applied 
like a veneer to designs fundamentally Dutch, English, French, 
German, and Spanish as the tulip, weathercock, fleur-de-lis, distel- 
fink, and gamecock motifs attest. 

Nor have the motifs been selected from a few media only. Ma- 
terials include cotton, linen, clay, iron, glass, wood, and leather. 
Techniques are similarly comprehensive: appliqué, candlewick, 
crewel, needle point, fractur, Stiegel, stencil, forged and carved 
work, slip and sgraffito. Backgrounds range from petticoat borders 
to Conestoga wagons. 

The motifs have been reproduced here with precise fidelity and 
with extraordinary clarity of detail, thanks to the jet-black ink 
on white paper. Workers in the field of applied design will find 
copying no chore at all. They will be grateful, too, for the bounti- 
ful variety. Here, birds of all feathers flock together—doves in ex- 
quisite penmanship drawings, two cocks’ heads prove better than 
one in a hinge design of wrought iron, pottery plates with preen- 
ing peacocks, a finely carved wooden rooster, cocks on sturdy 
weather vanes, and birds bold enough to awaken the possessor of 
the colcha (Mexican coverlet). 

Not only the birds but even beasts and a fish are here. Then, too, 
there are hearts and flowers, trees and fruit conveniently changed 


from museum-pieces into the common currency of the designer’s 
needs today. 


RACHEL DE ROSSET. 


Victorian Knight-Errant: A Study of the Early Literary Career of 
James Russell Lowell. By Leon Howard. (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 388. $5.00.) 


The time is apparently upon us when without ironical intent we 
can put “Victorian” in a title and be taken seriously. The evidences 
are slowly accumulating. First Longfellow returned, he who had 
suffered most, and now Lowell, whose respiration had become 
quite quite weak when the Guggenheim Foundation donated two 
transfusions—one to Professor Richmond C. Beatty (Lowell, 1942), 
the next to Professor Howard. Between. these two came Clark and 
Foerster’s American Writers Series edition (1947), in the introduc- 
tion of which Harry Clark attempted something vaguely similar to 
what Leon Howard has now done. There is a strong suspicion that 
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the American Book Company was deliberately generous in the 
number of pages it allowed Clark and Foerster for their Lowell; 
and it is to university presses that we are indebted for the studies 
by the two Guggenheim Fellows. Lowell’s earliest volumes of po- 
etry had to be subsidized, almost exactly a century before, by pa- 
ternal roof and board. Whether these new subsidies will raise 
enough questions to keep Lowell alive remains to be seen. Mr. 
Beatty’s southern interpretation of a New England gentleman re- 
minds us that Lowell is a good figure for emphasis in the newly 
organized American Civilization courses. 

This is not a biography, and the author claims it is not a criti- 
cism in any conventional sense. Experimental, the book tells the 
story of the young Lowell—Mr. Howard says—but is “more con- 
cerned with human nature and society.” The study stops just 
short of what might be called Lowell’s second “marvelous year,” 
when with characteristic energy he took over in a twelve-month 
period a new job (the Smith professorship), a new magazine (the 
Atlantic), and a new wife (Frances Dunlap). The period following 
this, the triumphant era when there was not even a Margaret Fuller 
around to challenge his preéminence in American letters, is barely 
alluded to in this book. Our interest is focused on the struggling 
Lowell, a young man admittedly ambitious to find out what a poet 
should be, to be one, and thus to earn his living. 

Mr. Howard last year won the plaudits that were due for his 
biography of Melville. In both books he follows the earnings of 
his subjects with the strict conscience of a C.P.A. In recording the 
financial trials of two exact contemporaries, one a poet, the other 
a novelist, he has produced the best account yet given of a profes- 
sional aspect of belles lettres in romantic America. In Victorian 
Knight-Errant the reader is made acutely aware of the exact oc- 
casion for, it sometimes seems, each poem, essay, criticism, and edi- 
torial from the time Lowell left Harvard as a student until he re- 
turned as a professor. The market, the price, the publisher, and 
sometimes the audience is given. In the case of poems, Mr. How- 
ard, with a background that gives depth to his careful research, 
and with a subtle ear, detects the influence of Maria White (the 
unity of whose energy was a determining factor in Lowell’s works 
even before they were married), Tennyson, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Stewart, Mackintosh, Chapman, Spenser, or whatever the com- 
ponents might be. 
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Except, however, for the details of publishing and of Lowell’s 
attempts to keep ahead of the sheriff of Middlesex County, we are 
seldom reading about a man. By habit we come to think of a mood 
writing the poem, a mood which might shift and veer frequently. 
The inconsistencies of Lowell’s thinking are admitted and it is al- 
so observed that they do not always rise to the level of paradox. 
After marveling at the ability of the Knight-Errant “to ride off in 
three or four directions at once” we possibly come up with the final 
impression that Lowell was more confused than he was. It is fasci- 
nating, however, to follow certain rich veins through this book— 
as, for instance, Lowell’s changing conception of an ideal poet, or 
Maria’s powerful influence, just as real but no more explicit in Mr. 
Howard’s interpretation than it was to Lowell himself. Mr. How- 
ard may have intended it otherwise, but the reader might share 
some of the disappointment which Poe felt when he wrote to 
Chivers: “He is not half the noble looking person I expected to 
see.” But the picture is certainly not mean. 


F. DEWOLFE MILLER. 


John Adams and the American Revolution. By Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1950. Pp. xvii, 699, 
4 ills. $5.00.) 


John Adams has never appealed quite so much to the American 
imagination as such Revolutionary figures as Samuel Adams and 
Benjamin Franklin. In her recent book, John Adams and the 
American Revolution, Catherine Drinker Bowen performs a valu- 
able service by humanizing her hero and proving that he lived as 
stirring a life in pre-Revolutionary times as did any of the found- 
ing fathers. 

She supplements her story of John Adams with rich slices of 
background material on the events that led up to the Revolution. 
These passages are so readable that they might well put to shame 
many a professional writer of history. But Miss Bowen’s niggardli- 
ness with dates and her recklessness with facts and quotations in- 
dicate that she is first and foremost a storyteller. Her claim that the 
fiction-like narrative is as accurate as possible is not borne out. 

For example, John Adams, impressed by a Roman Catholic serv- 
ice which he attended in Philadelphia at the time of the First Con- 
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tinental Congress, wrote in his diary, “I wonder the Reformation 
ever succeeded.” Before appearing in Miss Bowen’s book John’s 
comment, too, undergoes a minor reformation: “‘I wonder,’ he 
wrote earnestly in the diary, ‘how Luther ever broke the spell.’” 
The reason for this change is not clear; perhaps Miss Bowen does 
not give her readers credit for knowing what the Reformation was. 

Miss Bowen has not always been faithful to her most authori- 
tative evidence—the writings of John Adams himself. For instance, 
in the Autobiography John thus describes his volunteering to car- 
ry a message during the French and Indian War: 


Colonel Chandler had sent so many expresses that he found it 
difficult to get persons to undertake the journeys. Complaining of 
this embarrassment one evening, in company, I told him I had so 
long led a sedentary life that my health began to fail me, and that 
I had an inclination to take a journey on horseback. 


The above is all the evidence regarding this small affair that ex- 
ists, but here is what Miss Bowen does with it: 


Worcester ran out of post riders. ... John heard about it from 
Dr. Willard, whom he met on the main street, riding out to see a 
patient. Willard pulled up his horse, leaned down, asked John 
gravely if he knew anyone who would volunteer as a messenger to 
Providence. John looked up quickly, caught his breath. “Do you 
mean me, Dr. Willard?” he asked. ... “Why not?” Willard asked. 
He grasped John’s hand, shook it heartily and rode on. In a state 
of high excitement, John turned, walked straight to Colonel 
Chandler’s, knocked at the door and offered his services. 


The citizens of Stafford Springs, Connecticut, will not be grate- 
ful to Miss Bowen for saying that their spring water made John 
Adams “gag” during a visit in 1771. What John actually thought 
of the spring is revealed in his Diary, where he writes, “I drank 
plentifully of the water; it has the taste of fair water.” 

Carelessness is another misdemeanor of which Miss Bowen is 
guilty. In her account of John’s years at Harvard she describes the 
three college buildings as “handsomely designed after the fashion 
of the buildings at Oxford and Cambridge.” Complimentary to 
little old Harvard, Massachusetts, and Stoughton, but about as 
accurate as to describe Mr. Gropius’s new Graduate Center as a 
“handsome replica of Christ Church!” 

An author who travels the dangerous middle ground between 
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fiction and history cannot afford to make even tiny mistakes, for 
these shake one’s confidence and make one suspicious of every 
word picture, however good the story or vivid the writing. 

Yet in spite of the dubious value of her pictures, Miss Bowen 
has done a fairly capable job of covering the chapters of John Ad- 
ams’ life up to the Declaration of Independence. Even so, there is 
still room for further dispute regarding her choice and her em- 
phasis. 

Much time is spent on John’s brief love affair with Hannah 
Quincy, but a description of his first Sons of Liberty meeting is 
omitted. That meeting certainly marked one of the turning points 
in his life, and an account of it is available in John’s own diary. 
She might, too, have said something about the Mayhew lawsuit on 
Martha’s Vineyard in 1765, which made a deep impression on the 
young lawyer. He wrote in his Autobiography that that case taught 
him how irrational the average human being could become once 
his emotions were aroused. And that conclusion influenced his po- 
litical thinking throughout his entire life. 

Another neglected influence on his mind was an early taste for 
speculative science. The same John Adams who noted in his Diary 
in 1755 that every atom in the universe must affect every other, 
was able to see more clearly than others in 1774 that every Ameri- 
can—and every Englishman—was affected by what happened in 
Massachusetts. 

There is no doubt that Catherine Drinker Bowen’s book, with 
all its faults, has created a very life-like John Adams. But the finest 
thing that the book could do for John would be to inspire greater 
interest in his Diary and Autobiography, where the most accurate 
and most readable John Adams portrait is still to be found. 


DONALD C. STEINER. 
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